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Classical Philology 


Voiume XVIII October 1923 NuMBER 4 


PSYCHOLOGICAL VS. LOGICAL IN LATIN SYNTAX: 
SOME ASPECTS OF SYNESIS 


By Evucene 8S. McCartney 


In an article called ‘Greek and Latin Constructions in Implied 
Agreement” (Class. Philol., XIV, 185-200), the writer classified 
certain constructions in which adjectives with genitival force, chiefly 
the possessives of personal pronouns, were modified by adjectives and 
participles or were explained by appositional nouns and pronouns in 
the genitive, or served as antecedents to relative pronouns. The 
present paper aims to discuss still looser types of synesis, in which 
parts of speech refer to the same or other parts of speech in a manner 
that seems to us not merely abnormal but entirely illogical. An 
excellent illustration may be taken from the vernacular. In Huckle- 
berry Finn we find Aunt Sally exclaiming: ‘“He’s got brain-fever 
as shore as you’re born, and they’re oozing out.” 

The multiplicity of instances of synesis that occur in both Greek 
and Latin shows that they are not all inadvertences or inaccuracies, 
as some grammarians and editors are inclined to characterize them. 
They did not offend the ancient sense of fitness and propriety because 
grammar was more flexible and plastic. They do not render the 
construction difficult or the meaning ambiguous. Many uses are 
so natural that even we, with our formal attitude toward grammar, 
often pass over them without noting anything peculiar about them. 
We may readily believe that as regards syntax the cultured ancient 
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gave the psychological the right of way over the logical more fre- 
quently than does the educated man of today. 

Failure to recognize the part played by the psychological has at 
times led editors to suggest emendations which are more violent than 
the constructions they tried to strait-jacket. The purist who wishes 
to reduce language to absolute precision will himself find it hard to 
be strictly logical. Such a person might well think that the absence 
from the wedding feast of the man “who had married a wife and 
couldn’t come” (Luke 14:20) should be charged to an outraged 
husband whose wife he married.! 

For reasons of space, illustrations of the constructions in question 
will be chosen almost entirely from the Latin. Examples from a 
much wider field may be found in Professor Shorey’s article, “Tllogical 
Idiom,” 7.A.P.A., XLVII, 205-34. 

The most common type of synesis is, of course, that which occurs 
with words of a collective character, e.g., “Ab Academia ....a 
quibus” (Cie. Acad. ii. 103); “‘pars .... in quibus” (Cic. Off. i. 
147); ‘“coniuratio . . . . apud illos” (Sall. Cat. xvii. 7); “iuventu- 
tem... . ex illis” (op. cit. xvi. 1); “equitatu .... quos” (Sall. 
Jug. xcv. 1); “fessum militem ... . iis” (Liv. xxi. 11.3); “quadri- 
duum quot dierum”’ (ibid. v. 23. 3). Somewhat similar is a usage by 
Mrs. Gaskell, Wives and Daughters (chap. v): “I must read you some 
of Osborne’s poetry some day . . . . I really fancy they (the poems) 
are almost as good as Mrs. Hemans’s.”” In the Knutsford edition of 
this novel the mistake has been corrected. 

The constructions that occur with common collective nouns 
can be readily duplicated with names of nations and cities. That 
states and cities are collections of individuals is often reflected in the 
syntax; e.g., “civitati (=civibus) persuasit ut... . exirent” 
(Caes. B.G. i. 2); “Sutrium, socios populi Romani” (Liv. vi. 3. 2); 
“Plisticam, socios Romanorum”’ (zbid., ix. 21. 6). 

It is not strange, then, that names of places should have plural 
pronouns extracted from them, e.g., ““Domitius Massiliam (=ad 
Massilienses) pervenit atque ab iis receptus urbi praeficitur’”’ (Caes. 
B.C. i. 36. 1); “Britanniam ... . illi” (Caes. B.G. iv. 27); “in 


'“*To marry a wife,’’ ‘‘to dig a well,’”’ and the like, are of course simply proleptic 
constructions. 
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Graecia .. . . apud illos” (Cie. Tusc. i. 2. 4); “Athenis . 
eos” (Cic. pro Balb. 12); “aCreta .. . . eorum”’ (Liv. xxxiv. 27. 2); 
“Rhodum .... cum iis” (cbid., xxxvii. 16. 1); “Thebas . 
quorum” (Juv. xiv. 241); “Thebas ....eorum” (Nep. Ale. 
vil. 11. 3); “Laconicen .. . . eorum” (Nep. Timoth. ii. 1); “Italia 
.... quorum” (Vell. Pat. ii. 15. 1).1. This idiom is so common 
that the strictly logical construction seems almost harsh, e.g., “filium 
Arruntem Ariciam oppugnatum mittit. Primo Aricinos [instead of 
eos] res necopinata perculerat” (Liv. ii. 14. 6). Parallels to the 
Latin type may be readily found in German, e.g., “Russland sucht 
sein Gebiet in Asien zu erweitern; sie sind abermals vorgeriickt.”’ 

The extraction from the ethnic (or residential) name of a pro- 
noun representing a place-name is infrequent, e.g., “‘Hoe in tempore 
nulla civitas Atheniensibus auxilio fuit praeter Plataeenses; ea 
(Plataea) mille misit militum’” (Nep. Milt. 5). Compare also 
“Heracleotes quae urbs” (Hier. Ep. exix. 2). 

Plural place-names are naturally referred to by pronouns in the 
plural, e.g., ““Athenas in quibus” (Cic. De Orat. i. 13); ‘“Cumas 
quas fecerunt hi” (Serv. ad Aen. i. 338). I have not been able to 
find an undisputed instance of a pronoun in the singular referring to 
a name in the plural. In a passage in Suetonius (7't. 5), “‘ Hierosoly- 
morum ... . cepit ea [eam ?],”’ almost all editors prefer the reading 
ea, while all MSS but M read eam. Of a bracketed sentence in 
Hyginus (Fab. 275), “Cadmus Agenoris filius Thebas heptapylas, 
quae septem portas habuisse dicuntur,’” Schmidt says: ‘“dicitur 
F corr. Mu, nisi Thebam heptapylam malis.” To the psychological 
justification of the singular in both instances may be aded the 
support of the principle of the difficilior lectus. In Dio (Ixii. 23. 3) 
we find rovs Tlournious® picked up by airjs. 

The distinction between ethnic and geographic names was not 
always observed, e.g., ““Cypriis et Phoenicibus ceterisque maritimis 
civitatibus” (Nep. Conon 4); ‘in Carnutes, Andes, Turones, quaeque 
civitates propinquae his locis erant”’ (Caes. B.G. ii. 35); “Nee vacat 
in qua sint positi regione Tomitae || Quaerere, finitimo vix loca nota 

1 See also Drakenborch on Livy xxxviii. 29. 9. 

2 See Rolfe in Loeb series, ad loc. 


3T.e., Pompeii, not Pompeians. 
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Getae” (Ov. Pont. i. 2. 75-76); ‘‘Pro Cyrenenses populares ... . 
his regionibus” (Plaut. Rud. 615-16); ‘“Vaccenses quo” (Sall. 
Jug. 66); “Crustuminos ... . Ibi” (Liv. i. 11. 3). Even more to 
the point are the following illustrations: ‘‘Cretes, nutrito terra 
superba Iove” (Ov. Am. iii. 10. 20); “Phrygiam .... gentem 
quam” (Justin. xxxviii. 5. 3). 

The unexpressed subject of a verb is often implied in a place- 
name, e.g., ““Caesarem inferentem arma Britanniae ... . [sc. ei= 
Britanni] adgressi sunt” (Tac. Dial. 17); ‘“Elatia clausit portas nec 
nisi vi cogerentur, recepturi moenibus videbantur aut ducem aut 
exercitum Romanum” (Liv. xxxii. 18. 9). There are still other 
constructions interesting because the pronoun is not expressed, 
e.g., ‘‘audita rebellione Germaniae ... . si victores'... . occu- 
parent’”’ (Suet. Cal. 51); ‘Civitas (Saguntum) ea longe opulentissima 
ultra Hiberum fuit .... Oriwndi a Zacyntho dicuntur” (Liv. 
xxi. 7. 2); “Emporiis urbe Graeca (oriundi et ipsi a Phocaea sunt) 
copias exposuit”’ (ibid. xxvi. 19.11); ““Poenus Acerras . . . . conatus 
pellicere, postquam obstinatos vidit”’ (ibid. xxiii. 17. 4); “in Gallo- 


graeciam ... . bellicosiores erant”’ (ibid. xxxvii. 8. 4); ‘‘Bassaniam 
urbem ... . soca? erant” (zbid. xliv. 30. 7).? 


As the distinction between ethnic and geographic names was not 
always maintained, so the names of offices and office-holders were 
not always kept apart, e.g., ‘‘ Lisco, qui summo magistratui® praeerat, 
quem ‘vergobretum’ appellant Aedui, qui creatur annuus” (Caes. 
B.G. i. 16); “Quaestor .. . . factus sum quem magistratum gessi”’ 
(Cie. Cato 10); “quaesturam una petiit et sum ego factus [ie., 
quaestor] prior” (Cic. Mur. 18); “ut... . consulatum ei petere 
liceret; cum factus esset [sc. consul], provinciam Syriam obtineret”’ 
(Cie. Dom. 52). 

There is likewise a failure to distinguish between subjects and 
their devotees, e.g., “philosophiae . . . . ipsi” (Plin. Ep. i. 10. 10); 
“Et tu quidem, Vellei, non vestro more, sed dialecticorum, quae 
funditus gens vestra non novit, argumentis sententiam conclusisti”’ 


1T.e., if they, the Germani, as victors. 
2 See E. W. Fabri on Livy xxi. 20. 1. 


3 The magistratui means magistracy, but the sentence continues as if it meant 
magistrate, 
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(Cie. Nat, Deor. i. 89). Here dialecticorum is masculine, but the 
neuter quae is used because of “dialectics” implied in the word 
“ dialecticians.’’! 

Pronouns may be extracted from words denoting periods of life, 
e.g., “Tum equidem in senecta (=in sene) hoe deputo miserrimum, 
sentire ea aetate eumpse esse odiosum alteri” (Caecil. ap. Cic. Catonem 
25); “‘senectus . . . . cuiusque” [=cuiusque senis] (Cie. Cato 26); 
“haec aetas.... eorum” (Cic. Off. i. 122). A word denoting a 
period of life may pick up an idea suggested by a word denoting a 
person in that period of life, e.g., ““‘Quamquam quis est tam stultus, 
quamvis sit adulescens, cui sit exploratum se ad vesperum esse vic- 
turum? Quin etiam aetas illa.... ” (Cie. Cato 67). In the 
Aeneid (vi. 567) the notion of criminals is to be extracted from the 
word crimes: “ Auditque dolos subigitque [eos, i.e., dolosos] fateri.”’ 

The common type of construction exemplified by locus quem 
locum and similar locutions, in which noun picks up noun, is extended 
to such a degree that we find nouns resuming a noun idea implied in 
verbs, e.g., ““haec causa coniungit. Quam si coniunctionem... . 
tenuerimus”’ (Cie. in Cat. iv. 15); “meditatum debet esse... . 
sine qua meditatione”’ (Cic. Cato 74); ‘“decrevit cuius decreti sup- 
pressa fama est” (Liv. v. 1. 7); “‘obsideri oppugnarique coepta est 
Carthago .... in qua oppugnatione” (Epit. Liv. 49); “libenter 
erro nec mihi hune errorem . . . . extorqueri volo” (Cie. Cato 85); 
“despondit . . . . ante haee sponsalia”’ (Nep. Alt. 19-20). 

The resumptive noun need not be cognate with the verb, e.g., 
“carne pluit [i.e., erat imber carnis], quem imbrem”’ (Liv. iii. 10. 6); 


“libera corpora ... . vendidit. Ea sola pecunia’”’ (zbid. v. 22. 1); 
“Propterea quod . . . . per se crevisset; quibus opibus ac nervis” 
(Caes. B.G. i. 20); “triduum disseruit de re publica cuius disputa- 
tionis’” (Cic. Lael. 14); “Pompeius .... revertit in Italiam. 


Cuius reditum’? (Vell. Pat. 2. 40. 2); “pavente—quo in metu” 
(Plin. Nat. Hist. 2. 54); “si pollices pedum pungantur eaeque 
guttae (sanguinis) referantur in faciem” (cbid. xxviii. 43). A still 

1 Creuzer’s edition recommends changing the quae to quem (with morem under- 
stood) while Roby makes argumentis the antecedent of quae. See Mayor’s note ad loc. 


2 Cf. also ‘‘semel atque iterum armis contendisse. ... . Quibus proeliis” (Caes. 
B.G. i. 31); ““Haec .... locutum ... . ei sermoni’’ (Cic. Cato 41). 
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further extension of the construction occurs when an adverb picks up 
the idea in a verb, e.g., ‘quem neque quo pacto fallam nec quid inde 
(=e fallacia) auferam”’ (Caecilius Statius ap. Cic. Nat. Deor. iii. 73). 

The relative pronoun may be used even without the accompany- 
ing noun; e.g., “coniuravere pauci; in quibus Catilina fuit de 
qua.... ” (Sall. Cat. 18). This construction has seemed so 
violent to some editors (e.g., Kritz) that they would add re after 
qua. Other instances occur: ‘in Pamphylio mari conflixit (= proeli- 
um commisit). In quo cum multitidune adversariorum sui superaren- 
tur” (Nep. Hann. 8); ‘id occaecatum cohibet, ex quo occatio .. . 
nominata est’’ (Cic. Cato 51); “‘vestra responsa atque decreta et 
evertuntur saepe dicundo et sine defensione oratoris firma esse non 
possunt; in qua [i.e., arte dicendi] si satis profecissem, parcius de 
eius laude dicerem” (Cic. Mur. xiii. 29); “Quis nune feret oratorem 
de infirmitate valetudinis praefantem (=principia facientem), qualia 
sunt fere principia Corvini’” (Tac. Dial. xx. 1). 

Compare an amusing English sentence: ‘This rule is often vio- 
lated, some instances of which [i.e., violations] are annexed.”? Com- 
pare also the Middle High German: “in dem palas, der wol gekerzet 

yas, die [i.e., welche Kerzen] harte lichte brunnen.’’ 

Pronouns other than relatives may refer to noun ideas implied in 
verbs, e.g., “Et supererat multitudo Albanorum Latinorumque; 
ad id [i.e., to the excess of numbers] pastores quoque accesserant’”4 
(Liv. i. 6. 3); “bene dicere autem, quod est scienter et ornate dicere, 
non habet definitam aliquam regionem, cuius terminis saepta [sc. ea= 
ars dicendi] teneatur” (Cie. Or. ii. 2. 5). Compare in English: 
“De Quincey had a painful complaint, which, sometimes keeping 
him awake, made him sleep, perhaps, when it (sleep) did come, the 
deeper.’’ 

1Cf. also: ‘Quid turpius quam inludi? Quod (i.e., inlusio) ut ne accidat magis 


cavendum est’? (Cic. Lael. 99); ‘‘At sperat adulescens diu se victurum, quod (i.e., 
vitam longam) sperare idem senex non potest’’ (Cic. Cato 68). 


2 See Goold Brown, A Grammar of English Grammars", p. 562. 
3 Paul, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte’, p. 149. 


4“The population of Albans and Latins overflowed; to this (the overflow) had 
come shepherds also.” 

5 De Quincey, English Opium Eater (American ed., 1852), p. 25. I found this 
example in Hodgson, Errors in the Use of English, p. 215. 
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Unique, perhaps, is the way in which in the following quotation 
id picks up a negative conjunction along with its verb: “tum ei 
ducem illum praecepisse ne respiceret; illum autem 7d diutius facere 
non potuisse, elatumque cupiditate respexisse”’ (Cic. Div. i. 49). 

Of frequent occurrence is the idiom in which pronouns are used to 
refer to nouns implied in an adjective, e.g., ‘‘De hereditate Preciana 

. . valde illum amavi’”’ (Cic. Fam. xiv. 5); ‘‘Carneadea nobis 
adhibenda divisio est. .... Ille igitur vidit’’ (Cic. Fin. v. 16); 
“Vereor quo se Iunonia vertant hospitia; haud . . . . (ea) cessabit”’ 
(Verg. Aen. i. 671); ‘“virgineosque metus levat hortaturque (eam) 
timentem’”’ (Ov. Met. x. 466); ‘inter iocos militares quos inconditos 
(ei) iaciunt”’ (Liv. v. 49. 7); “Sed nec di nec homines. . . . stirpem 
a crudelitate regia vindicant; ... . pueros in profluentem aquam 
mitti [se. is=rex] iubet” (bid. i. 4. 2). 

In English the construction is illustrated by the quotation already 
given from Mark Twain as well as by the following: “He did not then 
know that trait in the female character, which fits her to comfort 
when the stronger spirit has been overwhelmed”;? ‘Let the storm 
bend the tree-tops in its course, while they cling with their roots to 
the swampy ground.’ 

There occurs in Caesar (B.G. ii. 18) an interesting instance in 
which an adjective is resumed by its cognate noun: “Ab eo flumine 
pari acclivitate collis nascebatur . . . . ab superiore parte silvestris. 
.. . « Intereas silvas..... ”” Compare also: “ex eius lingua melle 
dulcior fluebat oratio, quam ad suavitatem ... .” (Cic. Cato 31); 
a. Quae libertas” (Liv. ii. 1. 1). Still freer uses are to 
be found in Pliny, e.g., “Sanguine canino .. . . hoc animal” (Nat. 
Hist. xxix. 58); ‘‘Aeginetico . . . . insula ipsa” (ibid. xxxiv. 10). 


1Cf. also: ‘“‘hirundininum nidum.... eas’ (Plaut. Rud. 598); ‘“‘ingenio 
muliebri .. . . earum”’ (Plaut. M.G. 185a-86); ‘‘Flaminiana ostenta ... . ipse et 
equus eius’’ (Cic. Div. ii. 67); ‘‘divina beneficentia cum (ei) consulerent” (Cic. Div. 
ii. 126); ‘‘gladiatorium id... . in iis (Cic. Tusc. iv. 48); ‘‘militaribus iocis .... 
suum” (Liv. xxviii. 9. 18); “‘Epicurios voltus ... . eius’’ (Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 5); 
“seriis auris . .. eius (eius =aeris)’’ (Lucr. iv. 934). 


In the passage from Pliny there is also a manuscript reading Epicuri, which is 
adopted by the Teubner text. 


2F. R. Goulding, The Young Marooner, p. 105. 
3 Westminster Review (April, 1876), p. 363. Quoted by Hodgson, op. cit., p. 217. 
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Occasionally a pronoun picks up an abstract idea implied in an 
adjective (or substantive use of an adjective); e.g., “Quid mirum 
igitur in senibus si infirmi sint aliquando, cum id [i.e., infirmitatem] 
ne adulescentes quidem effugere possint?” (Cic. Cato 35); “In 
Grecia musici floruerunt discebantque id (=artem musicam) omnes” 
(Cie. Tusc. i. 4). Compare: “That she was a somnambulist I know, 
as I have seen her under zts influence”’;! “To be dexterous in danger 
is a virtue; but to court danger to show it (dexterity) is weakness” 
(Penn’s Maxims). 

Horace (Sat. i. 6. 82-84) uses a relative pronoun to refer to a 
noun implied in an adjective: 

(me) pudicum 
Qui? primus virtutis honos, servavit ab omni 
Non solum facto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi. 


Compare: “Some men are too ignorant to be humble, without 
which [i.e., humility] there can be no docility”’ (Berkley’s Alciphron). 

At times the notions in a group of adjectives are picked up by some 
general or class word, e.g., ““Simplicem praeterea et communem et 
consentientem, id est, qui rebus |[i.e., simplicitate, communitate, 
consensione] isdem moveatur, eligi par est, quae omnia pertinent ad 
fidelitatem”’ (Cic. Lael. 65); ‘‘Nam quos ait Caecilius ‘comicos stultos 
senes,’ hos significat credulos, obliviosos, dissolutos, quae vitia”’ 
(Cie. Cato 36); ‘ At sunt morosi et anxii et iracundi et difficiles senes. 
Si quaerimus, etiam avari; sed haeec morum vitia sunt, non senec- 
tutis’” (ibid. 65). The simple relative will suffice, e.g., “‘ecquos 
(esse arbitramur) silos, flaccos, frontones, capitones, quae [i.e., defects 
which] sunt in nobis” (Cic. Nat. Deor. i. 80). Compare: “It is usual 
to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a spirited style; which are plainly 
the characters of a writer’s manner of thinking.’ 

Ethnic adjectives often imply proper nouns as antecedents to 
relatives, e.g., “‘Veiens bellum exortum quibus (Veientibus) Sabini 
arma coniunxerant” (Liv. ii. 53. 1); “Octavius Libys oriundus dica- 


1 Hodgson, op. cit., p. 215, quotes this from Traits of Character (1860), II, 181. 


? The relative is used as if pudicitia had preceded. The gender is attracted, of 
course, to that of honos. Only a stickler for formal syntax would insist that the ante- 
cedent is the whole independent clause. 


3 See Brown, op. cit., p. 563. Other instances are given here. 
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batur quibus mos est aurem forare” (Macrob. vii. 3. 7). In view of 
this construction it seems safe in the following example to make the 
implied Massilia (rather than the whole expression Massiliensem 
civitatem) the antecedent of the relative adverb ubi: ‘in civitatem 
Massiliensem, ubi . . . . nomen exilii tegeretur” (Tac. Ann. iv. 44). 
Compare “Inde ad Veiens bellum profecti quo! undique ex Etruria 
auxilia convenerant”’ (Liv. ii. 44.7). The next illustration confirms 
the interpretation above since there can be no doubt that the demon- 
strative ibi picks up the idea in the adjective Clusinum: “Iam 
Tarquinii ad Lartem Porsinnam, Clusinum regem (king of Clusium), 
perfugerant. Ibi (=at Clusium, not apud eum) miscendo consilium 
precesque nunc orabant ... .” (bid. ii. 9. 1). In a passage from 
Lucian (Somn. 17) it is quite clear that the conjunction refers to the 
temporal idea in the adjective: ef7’ &Ados bréxpovoe, xerpepivds 
(=xetudvos) Sverpos, Ste uNKiorat elow al vixres KT. 

A noun or pronoun may be implied in or supplied from a noun, 
e.g., “Pallasne exurere classem Argivum atque ipsos [i.e., nautas 
<classem] potuit summergere ponto” (Verg. Aen. i. 39-40): “incute 
vim ventis summersasque obrue puppis Aut age diversos et disice 
corpora ponto”’ (ibid. i. 69-70). 

Somewhat peculiar is a sentence in Livy (xxi. 17. 8): “neque 
enim mari venturum aut ea parte belli dimicaturum hostem crede- 
bant.”’ Livy uses pars at times in the sense of “‘arm of the service.” 
The demonstrative ea shows that ea parte belli, “that branch of the 
service,” picks up mari and means the naval service. An act and 
the result of an act are not always clearly distinguished, e.g., “ut 
ipse me per litteras [i.e., by writing] consolarer, quem librum ad te 
mittam’” (Cie. Att. xii. 14. 3). 

A pronoun may refer to a person but loosely implied in the con- 
text, e.g., Terence’s Phormio 339-40: 


Tene asymbolum venire unctum atque lautum e balineis 
Otiosum ab animo, quom ille [the patron] et cura et sumptu absumitur. 


In Ovid (Met. xiv. 48) there is a loose appositional construction: 
“‘Rhegion ingreditur, ferventes aestibus undas.” 


1T.e., to Veii, not to the Veientine War. Weissenborn comments: “quo, aus 
Veiens zu erklaren.”’ 
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The change from the particular to the general is effected with great 
nonchalance in Latin, e.g., “‘L. Cantilius scriba pontificius quos nune 
minores pontifices appellant” (Liv. xxii. 57. 3); ‘‘natum ambiguo 
inter marem ac feminam sexu infantem, quos androgynos vulgus 

. appellat” (zbid. xxvii. 11. 4); “Hic si Peripateticus fuisset, 
permansisset, credo, in sententia, qui dolorem malum dicunt esse”’ 
(Cie. Fin. v. 94); “Democritum ... . omittamus, nihil est enim 
apud istos’” (Cie. T'usc. i. 22). 

Not infrequently when an idea of necessity is expressed by a 
gerundive, a succeeding idea of necessity will be represented by an 
infinitive with an implied oportet, e.g., ‘In cubilibus, cum parturient, 
acus substernendum; cum pepererunt, tollere (oportuit) substramen 
et recens aliud subicere” (Varro R.R. iii. 9.8); “Quod si dies notandus 
fuit, eumne (notari oportuit) potius, quo natus, an eum, quo sapiens 
factus est?” (Cie. Fin. ii. 103).? 

There are constructions in which an affirmative word or expres- 
sion is to be supplied from an expressed negative form, e.g., “‘ Nostri 
Graece fere nesciunt nec Graeci Latine” ({sciunt] Tusc. v. 116). 
Tacitus is fond of the construction as is shown by the passages col- 
lected and interpreted by Gudeman, Tacitus Dialogus de Oratoribus 
(1894), page 323: “nec bene <dicta simularentur> nec male dicta 
dissimularentur” (Dial. 34); “Rufus vir facundus et pacis artibus 
<expertus>, belli inexpertus” (Hist. i. 8); “Agrippina quae filio 
dare imperium < quibat or poterat >, tolerare imperitantem nequibat”’ 
(Ann. xii. 64); “deesse nobis terra ubi vivamus < potest > in quo 
moriamur non potest” (Ann. xiii. 56).3 Though this idiom is thor- 
oughly in keeping with Tacitean brevity, emendations have not 
been lacking at the hands of editors. 

Forms may be supplied even from adverbs, e.g., “neque frustra 
antiquitus (=ab antiquis) institutum est ut signa undique concinerent 
clamoremque universi tollerent; quibus rebus et hostes terreri et 
suos incitari [sc. ei< antiquitus] existimaverunt” (Caes. B.G. iii. 92). 
We find an antecedent implied in the adverb eo: ‘‘neu me cupidum eo 


1 T.e., men like him, his followers. 
2 For other instances see Madvig, Cicero, Fin., p. 315. 


3 For the same usage in other writers see Seyffert-Miller on Laelius xvi. 59 
(p. 387 f.); Madvig, De Fin. ii. 25; Kuhner ii. 1043-46. 
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inpulisset, quod mihi principiumst mali” (Ter. Phor. 158). In 
another quotation the antecedent of quod is to be sought for in the 
adverb iterum (=altero tempore, ‘on the second occasion”): “Bis 
deinde post Numae regnum clausus fuit, semel T. Manlio consule 
post Punicum primum perfectum bellum, iterum, quod nostrae 
aetati di dederunt ut videremus, post bellum Actiacum”’ (Liv. i. 19.3). 

Postridie is an adverb in classical times, but the feeling for its 
composition was always so strong that noun constructions were used 
with it, e.g., “postridie eius diei’’ (Caes. B.G. i. 23; ii. 12); ‘ Pos- 
tridie (=postero die) in senatu qui fuit dies Nonarum Septembr. 
senatui gratias egimus” (Cic. Alt. iv. 1. 5). 

At times a group of words is felt as equal to something else and 
takes the construction of the psychological equivalents. Thus 
audiens dicto equals oboediens, and so we find audiens dicto alicui. A 
phrase may be felt as the equivalent of an adjective and give rise 
to a dative construction, e.g., “Quid est tam secundam naturam quam 
senibus emori” (Cic. Cato 71). One expects the subject of the infini- 
tive to be in the accusative case, but secundam naturam is sub- 
consciously felt as naturale, thus justifying the dative instead of the 
strictly logical senes. The phrase, animum advertere, comes to be felt 
and written as one word and so governs a direct object. In Vergil 
(Aen. xi. 702) we find an equation due doubtless to metrical considera- 
tions: “ . se nullo iam cursu evadere (=se subducere) pugnae.”’ 

There is synesis of gender as well as of syntax, e.g. (Luer. i. 
351-53): 

Crescunt arbusta (=arbores) et fetus in tempore fundunt, 


Quod cibus in totas usque ab radicibus imis 
Per truncos ac per ramos diffunditur omnis. 


In the same author (vi. 214-15) we find eas referring to nubila 
(=nubes) caeli: 


Fulgit item, cum rarescunt quoque nubila caeli. 
Nam cum ventus eas leviter diducit euntis. .... 


In vi. 188 neuter forms are used in picking up the idea in a pre- 
ceding nubibus (=nubilis): “Quam sint lata quam sursum ezstructa 
quid exstent.”” Another striking example is to be found in vi. 757, 
759: “quadripides (=animalia) .... sisint .... mactata.” 
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Other writers use the same idiom, e.g., “Iubente rege, ‘Sagmina’ 
(=herbas), inquit, ‘te, rex, posco.’ Rex ait, ‘Puram! tollito.’ 
Fetialis ex arce graminis herbam puram attulit”’ (Liv. i. 24. 4); “Ser- 
monibus ... . quae nec possunt seribi nec scribenda sunt” (Cic. 
Fam. ii. 8. 2): “hoe pecus omne meum est; multae [sc. pecudes 
<pecus] quoque vallibus erant | Multas silva tegit, multae stabulan- 
tur in antris’”’ (Ov. Met. xiii. 821). An interesting shift of gender 
occurs in Cicero (Fin. ii. 35), “Ita tres sunt fines... . ,” the noun 
of which is picked up by una simplex in partitive apposition as if 
sententiae had preceded. 

Sallust (Cat. 56) uses a relative pronoun in a way which it is hard 
to duplicate: “servitia repudiabat cuius [i.e., of which class] initio 
ad eum magnae copiae concurrebant.”’ Pliny (Nat. Hist. ix. 178) 
makes the generic subterranei animalis an appositive of talparwm. 
The reverse of this idiom may be seen in the genitival construction 
populi mirantium (Liv. i. 41. 1), a form of agreement that Madvig 
regarded as undcht. 

Generic nouns may be treated in the same manner as collective 
nouns, e.g. (Cat. lxiv. 144-47): 

Tum iam nulla viro iwranti? femina credat 

Nulla viri speret sermones esse fideles: 

Quis dum aliquid cupiens animus praegestit apisci, 
Nil metwunt iurare, nihil promittere parcunt. 


Synesis of number occurs very frequently under the influence of a 
genitive or a phrase, e.g., “Quid illic hominum litigant ?” (Ter. And. 
745); “Sed quid huc tantum hominum incedunt”’ (Plaut. Poen. 619); 
“Syrus cum illo vostro consussurrant” (Ter. Heaut. 473); “Sulla 
cum Scipione . . . . leges inter se contulerunt” (Cie. Phil. xii. 27). 
A striking instance of synesis is that of zbid. ii. 58: “‘Sequebatur reda 
cum lenonibus, comites nequissimi,”’ where the comztes is in apposition 
with the general idea, a coach-load of panders. Lenones in reda 
would have been the matter-of-fact logical construction. 


! This reading is occasionally changed to pura. Most manuscripts read puram. 
2 Le., the oath-taking type of man. 
3 Cf. an extract ftom a recent number of a magazine: ‘The gifted girl! 

There are hundreds of her in every city; dozens of her in every town, and at least one 


” 


or two of her in every village. 
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A few liberties of agreement in English may be noted, e.g., 
“Thriving and wiving goes by destiny”’ (Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice, II, ix, 83); ‘the scope of these delated articles allow” (Ham- 
let, I, ii, 37); ‘Every one of these letters are in my name” (Twelfth 
Night, II, v, 133); “I am glad this parcel of wooers are so reason- 
able” (Merchant of Venice, I, ii, 108); “‘There are a sort of men” 
(ibid., I, i, 88); “There are a kind of men so loose of soul” 
(Othello, III, iii, 416). 

There are certain words in which the distributive force is so 
patent that a plural concord or a sudden shift to a plural form does 
not seem violent. I shall quote but a few: ‘Nee aut procurrere 
quisquam ab ordinibus suis, ne nudarent undique corpus ad ictus 
auderent” (Liv. xxxvili. 26); ‘Vino nihil iucundius quisquam bibit: 
Hoe aegritudinem ad medendam invenerant”’ (Varro ap. Non. 
Xxvili. 18); “cum eorum nemo, qui ad locum Averni adissent, aut 
ipsi venirent, aut nuntium literasve mitterent” (Liv. xxiv. 20). 
Compare “That night every man of the boat’s crew, save Amyas, 
were down with raging fever’! (Kingsley, Westward Ho!, chap. xx). 

In Plautus (Most. 42-43) we find a distributive implied from 
a plural: ‘Non omnes possunt olere unguenta exotica / si tu oles; 
neque <quisquam potest > superior quam erus accumbere.” 

Occasionally we do find sentences which seem to be pure inad- 
vertences, e.g., ‘‘non M. Marcellum cuius interitum (=quem interi- 
tum or mortuum) ne crudelissimus quidem hostis honore sepulturae 
carere passus est”? (Cic. Cato 75). Among other inadvertences are 
the following: ‘Testudines et crocodiles dicunt, cum in terra partum 
ediderint, obruere ova, deinde discedere ita et [the young] nascuntur 
et educantur ipsa per sese”’ (Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 129); “Cuius originem 
moris .... natam esse”’ (Liv. ii. 14. 2). 

A peculiar construction occurs in Livy (v. 2. 4): “iuventutem 
iam ne hiemi quidem aut tempori anni cedere ac domos ac res invisere 
suas,” “The youth yielded not even to winter or the season of the 
year and went (not) on a visit to their homes and property.” A 
negative idea has to be carried over into the second part from the 
ne... . quidem The lack of logic can be obscured in English, as 

1In recent editions the verb has been changed to the singular. 


2 Grammatically the negative is restricted to the dative (or datives). 
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in Latin, by the order of words: ‘‘ Not even to winter and the season 
of the year did the youth yield and go on a visit to their homes and 
property.” 

The substantive infinitives quoted by our grammars are in the 
nominative or accusative case. If my analysis of the next sentence 
is correct, it is worthy of a place in a grammatical museum: “ Hanni- 
bal Sagunto capto Carthaginem Novam in hiberna concesserat, 
itaque auditis quae Romae quaeque Carthagine acta decretaque 
forent, seque non ducem solum sed etiam causam esse belli, partitis 
divenditisque reliquiis praedae nihil ultra differendum ratus, Hispani 
generis milites convocat” (Liv. xxi. 21. 1). The underscored infini- 
tive clause is obviously co-ordinated with the omitted subject of 
auditis. Such a co-ordination seems to transgress the proprieties of 
formal syntax, yet in Greek a phrase may serve as the subject of a 
genitive absolute: cuverAeyuévwr eis THY Pudhpy repli érraxogiouvs (Xen. 
Hell. ii. 4. 5). The Greek was not forced into this construction since 
ws érrakooiwy was available and would have been quite natural. 

The examples of constructiones ad sensum already quoted are but 
a small fraction of those that might readily be found. The number 
is sufficient, however, to show the wide gulf between the flexibility 
and plasticity of the Latin and the rigidity of the English. What is 
idiomatic in one language is erroneous in the other. Incidentally, 
the collection should demonstrate to the modern linguistic Minos not 
merely the futility but the danger of emending texts to make readings 
accord with the German or English sense of logic. Gnats of syntax 
have often been mistaken for camels. Likewise the paper should 
provide future editors with a selection of much closer parallels. 
At times none of the iliustrations chosen in annotations have any- 
thing in common with the constructions being elucidated except 
that they are instances of synesis. 
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A ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF VIRGIL! 
By E. K. Ranp 


Here is another stimulating book on Virgil. Whatever the truth 
about the Carmina Minora, the acceptance of their genuineness has 
prompted Professor DeWitt, as before him Professor Frank, to inter- 
pret anew the life and development of the poet, to the pleasure and 
the profit of all who love Roman literature. The present reviewer 
is of their school, so far as the acceptance of the Carmina Minora 
is concerned. As Mr. DeWitt remarks in his Preface, we agree on 
the main issue, though differing noticeably on important details. 
It cannot be said that the beliefs which we hold in common have 
commanded the general acceptance of scholars. In view of certain 
articles already published and others in the course of publication, it 
were advisable to suspend judgment; adhuc sub iudice lis est. For 
the moment, I am inclined to sit tight. The attribution of these 
tolerably mediocre pieces to the author of the Bucolics, the Georgics, 
and the Aeneid has been characterized as an audacious proceeding. 
For one, I did not aim at audacity, but at a return, after an age of 
hypercriticism, to a view once generally accepted, because based on 
ancient evidence. The testimony of Donatus and Servius, with 
Suetonius behind them, and writers like Quintilian, Martial, and 
Statius apparently vouching for certain of the pieces, induced me to 
accept, after some years of shifting opinion, the entire ancient list 
of these poems, and on the basis of it, to inquire whether they con- 
tained anything out of harmony with what we know of Virgil from 
his acknowledged masterpieces. If Virgil sprang fully armed from 
the head of Augustus, the minor works are manifestly incongruous. 
If we may assume that he grew, with some relation to his literary 
environment, they present, I concluded, a perfectly intelligible 
record of the successive phases through which he passed in turning 
from an Alexandrian into an Augustan. Mr. Frank, proceeding 
farther, and Mr. DeWitt going farther still, have sought to fit these 
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intellectual and poetic attitudes into the actual moments of the 
poet’s experience, and perhaps even to create these moments from 
the evidence of the poems. For some, this will appear indeed a rash 
undertaking, for which the hour has not yet come. Those who would 
maintain the Virgilian authorship of the Carmina Minora may be 
forced to a certain retrenchment. We may have to concede that 
the Suetonian corpus, which attracted alien matter in the course 
of its transmission, itself contains some spurious elements. The 
swallowing of the entire Appendix Vergiliana is an acquired taste; 
it is hard to stomach some of these pieces even after getting them 
down. But pending the ultimate answer, if such there be, I can 
see no harm in such an attempt as that of Mr. DeWitt’s; for imagina- 
tive reconstruction, though itself not final, may show the way to 
truth. 

As a guide for further study, if I may be allowed a not irrelevant 
digression, I would heartily subscribe to Mr. DeWitt’s belief (p. 195): 

We have busied ourselves overmuch with the study of little things, 
words, caesurae, and diction. These studies are needful, but the great 


essential thing is to think ourselves into the ebb and flow of the times and 
the personality of the poet in relation to them. 


The chief attack on the genuineness of the poems, it would seem, will 
be directed at their vocabulary. Until Professor Radford and Pro- 
fessor Fairclough have presented the evidence which they have 
amassed, on the basis of a diligent examination of Virgil, the A ppendiz, 
Ovid, and other contemporaries, I shall rush into no hasty decision. 
On general principles, I find little to apprehend. With the changing 
moods and literary fashions which these poems reflect, with the 
changes in the poet’s years, if nothing else, a changing vocabulary 
may not only be excused but demanded. 

These are general considerations which perhaps cannot stand the 
test of statistics. This is not the place for a lengthy discussion. I 
can only say that the careful investigation of the language of the 
Ciris and of Ovid by Mr. R. F. Thomason, who speaks as a pupil of 
Professor Radford’s (C.P., XVIII, 239 ff.), has not convinced me. 
Are we to say that because Aegina, Athenae, Atticus appear in Ciris 
and in Ovid but not in Virgil (i.e., Bucolics, Georgics, and Aeneid), 
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that these are three bits of evidence against the Virgilian author- 
ship of Czrzs and in favor of the Ovidian? Had Virgil never heard 
of Athens, or did he bear the city some grudge which resolved him 
never to mention its name? Only on some such supposition are these 
statistics to the point. Emerson, to the best of my knowledge, never 
mentions Chicago in his poems. If a poem should be discovered 
bearing the mark of Emerson but containing the word “Chicago,” 
would that count against the possibility of its genuineness? Ciris 
has the words ciris and haliaeetos, which are fairly indispensable to 
the author, but Virgil never. What of it? Virgil in glancing at 
the story in the Bucolics and the Georgics finds it unnecessary— 
it would be less artistic—to give the birds their zoédlogical names. 
Ovid in telling the tale afresh could bring them in appropriately, 
especially if he thought he was imitating an early work of Virgil’s. 
Homerus appears in Ciris, nine times in Ovid, but never, never in 
Virgil. Is this sly subterfuge on the part of the latter? Is he afraid 
that somebody may detect his epic plagiarisms if he mentions his 
source? Meretrix occurs once in the poem, six times in Ovid, but 
not a single time in Bucolics, Georgics, or Aeneid. What is startling 
in this situation is not that the poet known as Parthenias should 
mention no courtesan in such works as he wrote but that Ovid, in 
such as he wrote, is content with half a dozen. Mulier, once in Ciris, 
is found only once in all Virgil; except in the nominative, the word 
was not metrically possible until the Middle Ages lengthened the 
penult. This case is cited by Mr. Thomason because Ovid has 
mulier no less than four times against Virgil’s one. But statistics 
ought at least to reckon with the bulk of the writings compared. 
As Ovid’s poetry is something like three times the size of that of 
Virgil, the number of occurrences of the word is proportionately 
nearly the same—in case it is sensible to make any comparison at all 
when the instances are so few. Let us say merely that mulier is 
rarely used by Virgil, Ovid, and the author of Ciris. Puella 
occurs 11 times in Ciris, the writer having little skill in the art of 
variation. Virgil has but 8 puellae in all, and Ovid no less than 163. 
Somehow this proportion seems apt; we should suspect it from 
Amores ii. 4. 
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The foregoing examples might be multiplied. The lists loom 
impressively on the page, but they do not keep their weight when the 
separate items are put in the scales. I do not mean to slight the evi- 
dence of vocabulary. The words are the man. Mr. Thomason has 
prepared his material with great pains, and so far as my testing of it 
has gone, is exact. His article is clear, well written, and temperate; 
it is a welcome contribution to the subject. It is advisable to present 
the complete statistics as a basis forexamination. Perhaps in the con- 
tinuation of his paper we shall find the wheat sifted from the chaff. 
But in the data here presented, I can discover nothing incompatible 
with the testimony of the ancient biographers that the author of the 
Ciris is Virgil himself. He is writing under the spell of Catullus and 
Lucretius, and under the impulse of his own genius, a work which 
naturally differs in various ways from the art of the later poems. 
Judged by these poems, the Ciris isimmature. But it has its merits, 
as Ovid saw. 

But let us return to Mr. DeWitt and some of his imaginative 
reconstructions. A cardinal point in his estimate of the minor 
poems is the belief that they give evidence of a vigorous campaign 
waged by Virgil against Antony. He remarks: 

If the subject of the Noctuinus pieces [Catalepton 6 and 12] is not Antony, 
then the unity of the minor corpus is wrecked, and Virgil is less of a man, 
less of a patriot, less of a prophet, less of a poet than we hoped. 

For one, I can find sufficient unity in the Catalepton—as much unity 
as one would expect in a collection of epigrams—without turning them 
into phillipics. Not only in this place but in many others, Mr. 
DeWitt sees ‘‘anti-Antonian”’ allusions, which it seems to me he 
detects too subtly. A penetrating French critic (E. Galletier, Epi- 
grammata et Priapea [1920], pp. xi, 41 ff.), calls Mr. DeWitt’s thesis 
“trés curieuse mais inacceptable.”” Throughout the book, there is 
an adventurous disposition to localize and explain. Mr. DeWitt 
can detect (p. 27) in Catalepton 13 a definite allusion to Dyrrachium 
and an unmistakable portrait of Gaius Antonius, the infamous 
uncle of Antony. The same piece shows us that Virgil’s hatred of 
war springs from his experience in the days when he “did his bit” 
(p. 38) at Dyrrachium. The cymbalum cuventutis (Catalepton 5) is 
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none other than the monster Antony himself (p. 33). By reading in 
an irony which none has observed before, we may find that Sextus, 
generally regarded as a beloved playmate of the poet, is Sextus 
Clodius, Antony’s rhetorician, ‘“‘mockingly called Sabinus because 
he was Sicilian” (p. 35). A veritable Neapolitan Academy, with 
Varius as its president, is created before our eyes (p. 61), long before 
the days of Pontanus. Varius and Tucca drop in upon the Virgils 
for a glass of wine and a pleasant hour (p. 63) and are entertained with 
a naughty little epigram by the poet, I hope to the edification of the 
other Virgils. The opulent neighbor described in one of the Priapea 
is none other than Lucullus, whose villa occupied the adjacent site 
of the modern Castel dell’Ovo (p. 82). The Quintio of the parody 
in Catalepton 10 is declared to be Publius Ventidius Bassus (p. 94), 
with no reference to Professor Merrill’s convincing argument (C.P., 
VIII, 389 ff.) that Ventidius is not the person in question. In dis- 
cussing Virgil’s possible adaptations from the pastorals of Messalla, 
Mr. DeWitt is “tempted to the suggestion”’ (p. 56) that verses 39-43 
of the ninth Eclogue (Huc ades, O Galatea . . . . feriant sine litora 
fluctus) are an excerpt from that source. But surely he is aware 
that this passage, like verses 23-25, is an almost straight translation 
from Theocritus, with a purpose, I believe, that has nothing to do with 
Messalla. The book is full of glaénzende Kombinationen, but all that 
glitters is not gold. Mr. DeWitt imparts vividness to his narrative 
by frequent allusions to modern conditions. It is gratifying to our 
pride to learn that “the modern American is by virtue of his environ- 
ment in a better position to understand the social status of the 
Virgils than any modern European” (p. 83), but enthusiasm gets the 
better of cool sense in the comparison of Virgil to Abraham Lincoln 
(p. 5). No wonder that Virgil is to Mr. DeWitt a romanticist; he 
must be, to fit this pleasant setting of romance. 

With the account of the Bucolics I find much to admire and much 
with which I must disagree. These brief poems contain a world of 
evasive charm and puzzling history which nobody can describe to 
others’ satisfaction. To my mind, Mr. DeWitt slights the impor- 
tance of Pollio and makes Virgil an Augustan before the proper time. 
If the child in the fourth Eclogue is the child of Pollio, he remarks 
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(p. 143), “then Virgil is a blunderer and no continuity can be dis- 
covered in his poetizing.’’ There is, I believe, in the Bucolics a 
perfectly clear continuity and a natural succession of heroes for the 
poet’s worship if we follow the ancient tradition about the child. 
But here Mr. DeWitt has a host of Virgilians on his side. His treat- 
ment of the allegory in the Bucolics is in places better than any that 
we have had before. He has a chapter attractively headed “The 
Fugitive Allegory.” This takes us to the heart of the matter. Too 
many interpreters, modern as well as ancient, have treated these 
poems as a series of problems of which the right answer may be known; 
but in Virgil’s game of hide-and-seek he is never caught. Yet after 
all, despite his announcement, Allegory is even to Mr. DeWitt 
another Galatea: 


et fugit ad salices et se cupit ante videri. 


He often has an exceedingly precise view of the fugacious nymph. 
In the poem “Lydia,” for the genuineness of which he presents a 
novel, and by no means unreasonable, argument, Lydia is but the 
nymph of the Etruscan Mincius (p. 126). Servius’ ridiculous sug- 
gestion that Virgil’s dive into the river in his escape from Arrius the 
centurion is pictured in the line (iii. 95): 


ipse aries etiam nunc vellera siccat 


is welcomed as an example of fugitive allusion (fugitive indeed) and 
the further observation is made (p. 135): 

The denotation of Arrius by aries, a word with one syllable in common and 
the same number of syllables [but with a notable difference in quantity] 
may be compared with the suggestion of Eros by error in viii. 41: 


“Ut vidi, ut perii! Ut me malus abstulit error!”’ 


Verily, the force of ‘cryptic allusicn” can no farther go. Poetry 
so constructed may be facetum, but it is not molle. 

But such quotations do ill justice to the essential qualities of the 
book. It is the work of a lover of Virgil, and to a lover of Virgil 
many sins of exuberance may be forgiven. I would call attention 
rather to the account of Horace’s twelfth ode of Book iv (p. 12), which 
must have been addressed to our Virgil, on whom Horace exercised 
his art of genial banter. The reader will find (p. 50) an excellent 
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review of Virgil’s developing interests—or somebody else’s develop- 
ing interests—up to the time when he wrote Ciris and followed it 
with Aetna. He will find acute observations, such as the remark that 
Ovid is not a real Augustan (p. 51), or that what is permanently 
fine in the Ciris is its anticipation of the tragedy of the fourth Aeneid 
(p. 57), or that the note of pietas in the Aetna is a precursor of that 
in the second Aenezd (p. 102), or that the messianic Eclogue (p. 176) 
is the first draft of the Aeneid itself, or that it is the contact with 
apocalyptic literature (p. 180) that makes Virgil a romanticist. 
For one, I should not call Virgil a romanticist, but this is no place to 
quibble about a term of myriad meanings. Mr. DeWitt is a romanti- 
cist, whose work will be read by all true idolators of Virgil with 
gratitude and delight. 


HarvarRD UNIVERSITY 








A REVIEW OF M. DURAND’S LA DATE DU 
DE DIVINATIONE 


By WiiuiamM A. Fauconer! 


M. René Durand’s theory, as set out in Mélanges Botssier (1903), 
is that Cicero’s De Divinatione was composed in January-February, 
44 n.c.; that immediately after Caesar’s assassination (March 15, 44) 
Cicero, in great haste to publish this treatise, revised it, interpolated 
passages (including the reference to Caesar’s death), wrote the 
proemium to the second book, and published the entire work between 
March 15 and April 6, 44. M. Durand’s argument in support of his 
theory is so brilliant and forceful and so plausibly presented that it is 
not surprising that it has been accepted by many eminent scholars as 
having settled the long-mooted question as to whether Cicero wrote 
this treatise before or after the Jdes. But this argument, we believe, 
is more specious than sound, and is based on assumptions demon- 
strably false, as, in the following discussion, we shall endeavor to 
show. 

M. Durand’s assertion that the De Divinatione was published 
after the Ides and before the De Fato must be accepted as true. This 
is clear from the proemium to the second book of the De Divinatione 
and from the references, among others, to Caesar’s death in 1. 119 
and 2. 23. The composition, however, he places before the Ides 
and, in doing so, discusses the question by giving his reasons (1) why 
the treatise could not have been written after the Ides, and (2) why 
it must have been composed prior to the Jdes; i.e., in January- 
February, 44. His first point is that the De Divinatione preceded 
the De Fato and the De Fato was begun May 1, 44 B.c. 


I 
1. M. Durand cites the Preface of the De Fato to show that it 
was a discourse delivered by Cicero in his house at Puteoli, in 44 B.c., 


1 The author of this paper is a lawyer, residing at Fort Smith, Arkansas; formerly 
chancellor of the tenth chancery circuit of Arkansas; translator of Cicero’s De Senec- 
tute, De Amicitia, and De Divinatione, in the Loeb Classical Library; and D.C.L., 
University of the South. 
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before Hirtius, who was then consul-elect, and that it followed one 
of their frequent conversations regarding the existing political situa- 
tion and the best means of preserving the peace. M. Durand next 
refers to the letters of Cicero to Atticus to show that Cicero and 
Hirtius met frequently at Puteoli from April 17-25 and from May 
11-17, 44. M. Durand then says: 

We may, therefore, without improbability, assign to one of these periods, 
preferably the former, the origin of the De Fato. Furthermore, Cicero 
must have written it shortly thereafter. Charged by Brutus and Cassius to 
sound the disposition of Hirtius, . . . . to win him over to the loyal side, 
the occasion was favorable for gaining the favor of his pupil by dedicating a 
book to him. We may believe that it was composed May-June, 44. Further- 
more, when Cicero undertook it, he had ceased for quite a long time to busy 
himself with philosophy (De Fato, 2, 3). On this account the composition 
of the De Divinatione [if written after the Ides] would be placed between 
March 15 and May 1. 


Let us see if M. Durand has any ground for dating the De Fato 
from the April, rather than from the May, conferences between 
Hirtius and Cicero, and for fixing its beginning definitely on May 1. 
Of the April letters from Puteoli, written by Cicero to Atticus, only 
two mention Hirtius, and neither hints of any political talk between 
him and Cicero. In the first of these (Att. 14. 9), Cicero, on April 18, 
merely says: ‘Hic turba magna est eritque, ut audio, maior. Duo 
quidem quasi designati consules” (Hirtius and Pansa). In the 
next, on April 22 (Ait. 14. 22), he writes: ‘‘Haud amo vel designatos, 
qui etiam declamare me coegerunt, ut ne apud aquas quidem acqui- 
secere liceret.” 

Not until May 11 (Aidt. 14. 20) is there any hint from Cicero of 
an attempt (and that a futile one) to influence Hirtius. ‘Quod 
[Brutus and Cassius] Hirtium per me meliorem fieri volunt, do equi- 
dem operam et ille optime loquitur, sed ille vivit habitatque cum 
Balbo qui item bene loquitur. Quid credas videris.” Again, on 
the same day, May 11 (Ait. 14. 21), Cicero writes to Atticus: “ Postri- 
die apud Hirtium cogitabam . . . . sic hominem traducere ad opti- 
mates paro. Afpos rodts. Nemoest istorum qui otium non timeant.”’ 
The next letter is on May 14 (Ait. 14. 22): “Meus vero discipulus 
[Bibulus] qui hodie apud me cenat, valde amat quem Brutus noster 
sauciavit. Et, si quaeris (perspexi enim plane) timent otium.” 
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Two weeks spent on the De Fato (according to M. Durand) and still 
no word of it to Atticus! 

On May 17 (Att. 15. 1) comes the letter which, we believe, is the 
first one that seems to indicate the conversation mentioned in the 
proemium of the De Fato. In it is an account of the promise of 
Hirtius, when consul, to be guided in all things by Cicero; and, 
next, there follows: “Ego autem perspexi, cum a me xvii Kal. de 
Puteolano Neapolim Pansae conveniendi causa proficisceretur Hir- 
tius, omnem eius sensum. Seduxi enim et ad pacem sum cohortatus 
. . . . Quid quaeris? ovdéy iyés.”” Here, then, is a definite state- 
ment from Cicero that Hirtius is not to be relied upon. On May 28 
(Ait. 15. 5) Cicero writes from Tusculum to Atticus: ‘Crassus vehe- 
menter orat ac petit ut Hirtium quam optimum faciam. Sanum 
facias?’”’ After four weeks of work on the De Fato (according to 
M. Durand) and still there is no hint of it to Atticus; and Hirtius is 
not yet influenced in the slightest by the promise of the dedication! 

On May 27 (Ait. 15. 6) Brutus and Cassius had written again, 
begging Cicero (then at Tusculum, where Hirtius was also) to use 
his influence to bring Hirtius over to their side. Cicero observes some 
signs of improvement in Hirtius, but still doubts his fidelity. As 
late as June 9 (Ait. 15. 12) Cicero writes that Octavianus seems well 
disposed toward Brutus, but is distrustful of both consuls-elect, 
Hirtius and Pansa. 

From this review of Cicero’s April and May letters we find no 
justification for M. Durand’s assumption that the De Fato followed 
the April rather than the May conferences, or, indeed, that it immedi- 
ately followed either. 

2. “But,” says M. Durand, “when Cicero undertook the De 
Fato, he had ceased for quite a long time to busy himself with phi- 
losophy.”’ To establish this characteristically confident and unwar- 
ranted assertion he quotes longo intervallo of De Fato, 2. And yet 
he has, as he thinks, just proved that the De Fato was begun on May 1, 
44, and later on he fixes the composition of the De Divinatione in 
January-February, and its revision in April, 44. Therefore, by his 
own reckoning, longo intervallo covers a period of less than two months, 
which can searcely be described with accuracy as “quite a long 
time.” 
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Not only is this assertion contradicted by M. Durand’s own 
theory, but it is, we think, contradicted by the De Fato itself. For 
Cicero says (in the person of Hirtius) in the proemium from which 
M. Durand quotes longo intervallo, that while he still engages in 
oratorical exercises or declamation, yet philosophy comes first, 
and adds: “nec enim... . oratoria illa studia deferri: nee ea, 
quae nunc tracto, minuunt, sed augent potius illam facultatem.” 
Surely this implies that philosophy had occupied and was still oceupy- 
ing most of Cicero’s time. 

What Cicero meant by longo intervallo clearly appears when the 
proemium to the De Fato is read asa whole. He begins by saying that 
in his De Nat. Deorum and De Divinatione he had used the method of 
having one philosophic view presented by an adherent and another 
presented by one of a contrary school, and both in continuous argu- 
ment; but that in case of the De Fato chance had caused him to adopt 
another method, for Hirtius had expressed the desire to hear Cicero 
discuss some question suddenly proposed and to do so at once and 
without preparation or time for reflection. This was an accomplish- 
ment of Greek rhetoricians and one Cicero had acquired in his 
student days in Greece and Asia Minor nearly forty years before. 
Cicero agreed to comply, but reminded Hirtius: “sed ita [me] 
audies ut Romanum hominem, ut timide ingredientem ad hoe genus 
disputandi, ut longo intervallo haec studia repententem.” 

3. Again, how does M. Durand account for the fact that no refer- 
ence to the De Fato is made in the April or May letters (nor indeed in 
any other letters) of Cicero to Atticus? Cicero’s silence as to the 
De Divinatione is used with considerable effect by M. Durand in 
eliminating the De Divinatione from March and April, 44, and in 
fixing its composition in January-February, 44, when Cicero and 
Atticus were both in Rome and not exchanging any letters. But in 
May-June they were apart and were exchanging many letters. 
In these letters Cicero tells of repeated (though apparently fruitless) 
efforts to convert Hirtius, and mentions visits, dinners, pleas, and 
arguments as actually being used in trying to win over his old pupil, 
but says not one word of that supposedly most potent agency—the 
dedication of a book. If he had then been writing the De Fato for 
this purpose, why did he not tell that friend “to whom he told every- 
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thing’? But he never refers to the contemplated dedication nor 
even to the book itself. 

Furthermore, it may be questioned whether Hirtius, in his then 
very doubtful and unsafe position as consul-elect, would have desired 
so signal an honor from Cicero, the head and front of the anti- 
Caesareans and the warm friend of Brutus and Cassius. For Antony 
was consul and all powerful just then and none too friendly to Cicero. 
Would not the dedication, at that juncture, of a book by Cicero to 
Hirtius have led Antony and the Caesareans to suspect Hirtius of 
having gone over to the party of Brutus and Cassius and made 
the position of Hirtius uncomfortable, if not dangerous? 

4. And again: Cicero, on June 30, 44 (All. 15. 25) started on his 
journey to Greece (a journey abandoned in August). On the way, 
July 3, 44 (Ait. 15. 37) he wrote to Atticus: “ Librum tibi celeriter 
mittam de Gloria. Excudam aliquid Herakleideion quod lateat in 
theasauris tuis.”” Therefore, the De Gloria (a two-volume work) 
had just been written and another work was about to be begun. 
Then, must we not assign to May or June, or to May and June, the 
writing of the De Gloria, and thus take for its composition the time 
assigned by M. Durand for the writing of the De Fato, especially in 
view of the fact that Cicero, in that time, never mentioned the De 
Fato? 

It may be asked, When was the De Fato written, if not in May- 
June, 44? We reply that the extant evidence does not show. It 
is certain, at least, that M. Durand’s assumed date is without any 
evidence whatever to support it; and, if this is so, then his whole 
argument is discredited, if not destroyed. If the De Gloria is placed 
in May-June and the De Fato (as M. Durand contends) followed 
immediately on the De Divinatione, we must put the De Fato in 
March-April (when M. Durand says Cicero could not have composed 
any philosophic treatise), or we must put it before the Ides and dis- 
locate M. Durand’s dates for the De Divinatione, De Natura Deorum, 
and Tusculan Disputations. 

II 

M. Durand, having fixed May 1, 44, as his terminus ante quem 
for the De Divinatione, next attempts to show that Cicero could not 
have written it between March 15 and May 1. In doing so he 
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divides these forty-six days into two periods, and gives his reasons 
why both volumes could not have been composed in either period. 
This method is as unfair as it is ingenious; for it is incumbent on 
M. Durand to show that neither volume, or, rather, that no sub- 
stantial part of either volume, could have been composed in either 
of these two periods. But let us waive that point for the present and 
examine his argument. 

1. He takes first the period from April 7 to May 1 and decides 
that Cicero could not then have written “the two volumes” of the 
De Divinatione. His argument, in substance, is this: 

On April 7 Cicero, uneasy, troubled, left Rome and wandered about for 
the balance of the month, from villa to villa. .... All of April was passed 
by him in disquiet, more gloomy from hour to hour. He could not have 
written the De Divinatione during this troubled month in the course of his 
wanderings; if he had written it then, he would have alluded to it in some of 
the fourteen letters from April 7 to 28 which he wrote to Atticus—the friend 
to whom he told everything. 

M. Durand’s statement that “all of April” was passed by Cicero 
in disquiet “more gloomy from hour to hour” is, at least, exagger- 
ated. Of the first six days of that month we have no record whatever 
as to the state of Cicero’s mind; and for the balance of April we have 
Cicero’s letters to contradict the assertion of an hourly deepening 
gloom. Nor isit true that from April 7 to April 30 Cicero was wander- 
ing from villa to villa; for six days of that time, or one-fourth of it, 
he spent in his villa at Puteoli. But if Cicero was so heartsick in the 
period now under consideration (April 7-30) as to have been men- 
tally incapable of philosophic composition, and if that incapacity 
grew hourly through the month until (necessarily) it had reached 
its maximum at midnight on April 30, how does M. Durand account 
for his assumed fact that on May 1 Cicero began to write the De Fato? 
Must it not be that Cicero’s mind functioned best just after it had 
ceased to function at all? Or that when Cicero’s cares and worries 
were greatest he was able to throw them off by engaging in literary 
pursuits ? 

But the only source of information available as to Cicero’s mental 
state from April 7 to 30 is Cicero’s letters. M. Durand selects certain 
of these and from them quotes a few melancholy phrases which he 
offers as proof of Cicero’s hourly deepening gloom. Let us examine 
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these letters as a whole and see if we cannot find in them proof that 
Cicero was of a most mercurial temper, and that, if he groans one 
moment, he laughs the next, even in April. 

On April 7 he begins by saying that he is not sure that Matius 
Calvena is mistaken in the belief that the ruin of the state is complete; 
and he ends with two pleasant stories of what Caesar had said about 
Brutus and himself. On April 6 he is glad to hear of the applause 
given in the theater to Cassius; he puns on the name of Calvena and 
calls him “Baldpate.” On April 9 he has had favorable political 
news from Atticus; he hears the alarming report that Antony is 
collecting corn for an army; he closes with a request for the latest 
witticisms of the stage! On April 10 he thinks that matters are com- 
ing to a crisis; he fears a rising in Gaul; he is consoled by the Ides of 
March. On April 12 he is grieved by the indifference of the loyalists; 
he is pleased with the joy and eagerness with which the country people 
flock to hear him speak on public affairs. On April 18 he is delighted 
with his new estate inherited from Cluvius, though two of his build- 
ings have fallen down and in consequence both tenants and mice are 
leaving; he is grateful to Socrates and his philosophy; he is engaged 
in building; it had been better to die a thousand times rather than 
endure the present state of things; everything indicates peace in 
Gaul. 

On April 19 he writes of public affairs, “these and other things I 
cannot endure”; his Cluvian estate is bringing in a good return, at 
least 80 sestertia. On April 21 he writes that he looks for worse 
things; his income from his Cluvian estate is nearing 100 sestertia; 
he is entertaining Balbus, Hirtius, and Pansa; Octavius is in an adjoin- 
ing house and quite devoted to him. On April 26 he is undecided 
which he likes best, hills and a fine view or a walk along the seacoast— 
the charm of both is great; he considers the fatal consequence of 
another civil war; advises that he and Atticus “bear whatever 
happens with courage and philosophy, allowing literature to console 
them much, but the ides of March more”; his brother Quintus, 
recently divorced, is rejoiced at having a bed to himself once more! 
On April 27 he writes that Atticus had given him a hearty laugh by 
his witty and amusing letter; all was ruined by giving Caesar a 
public funeral; replies to the request of Atticus that he write a 
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Roman history; thinks that things may be better than they have 
been. 

This review of the April letters shows, we think, that M. Durand’s 
excerpts are unfair; that the same letter is now grave, now gay, 
and that, taken as a whole, they give no indication of a constantly 
deepening gloom. 

But the truth is that cares and worries instead of incapacitating 
Cicero for philosophic composition had the very opposite effect. If 
we except the period of his banishment from Italy in 58-57 B.c., and 
that of his virtual imprisonment at Brundusium by order of Caesar 
in 48-47, there never was a time when philosophy was not his surest 
refuge from care and sorrow. His daughter’s death in February, 45, 
plunged him into almost unutterable grief, and yet had the effect 
of starting him on the most intense and fruitful literary career known 
to history. To quiet his anguish of soul he wrote his work On 
Consolation; to wipe away the worries of old age he wrote his treatise 
on Old Age; when his own glory seemed eclipsed, he wrote his work 
On Glory. Troubles did not paralyze, but rather stimulated, the 
mental faculties of this remarkable man. The heavy burdens of 
everyday life fell from him as he concentrated his thoughts upon his 
books. He did not, like most men, require long-continued quiet in 
one spot, with the state at peace and his personal safety secure. In 
July, 44, he was wandering constantly from place to place, and yet 
almost constantly engaged in literary composition. On shipboard, 
on a stormy sea, amid physical discomforts, and full of grief at leaving 
his country, his home, and his dearest friend, he wrote out from 
memory, and in a week’s time, his version of Aristotle’s Topica 
(Top., proem; Fam. 7. 20; Ait. 16.6; Fam. 7. 19), and dispatched 
it to Trebatius. His De Officiis was written in the most exciting and 
strenuous period of his life—while he was issuing his burning Philip- 
pics, and after he had entered on his struggle-to-the-death with 
Antony. If in a week’s time, in July, 44, under the most unfavorable 
conditions, he could produce his Topica, why deny him the power in 
April, 44, in the same length of time, under equally favorable condi- 
tions, to compose a book, or at least a portion of a book? 

2. But M. Durand asks, “ How is it that the letters to Atticus— 
fourteen in number from April 7 to 28—make no allusion to the De 
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Divinatione?”’ And yet, in May-June (when M. Durand says the 
De Fato was written), there are thirty-five letters to Atticus, without 
an allusion in any of them to the De Fato! This is indeed significant, 
in view of Cicero’s purpose (as alleged by M. Durand) of using the 
De Fato as the determining factor in bringing the wavering Hirtius 
to time; and in view, too, of the actual fact that Cicero mentions 
other means—declamations, dinners, visits, arguments, and entreat- 
ies—and yet is silent as to the use of the (to M. Durand) most effec- 
tive means of all. 

3. After eliminating April 7-May 1, M. Durand proceeds to 
eliminate March 15-April 7 also. He says: 

We recall the events which followed the death of Caesar: the flight of 
the conspirators in the evening of March 15 to the Capitol, where Cicero 
joins them and deliberates with them; the busy negotiations (against his will) 
with Antony; the session of the Senate on the seventeenth. .... Then all 
is for peace. The incident of the funeral (about March 20) troubles his 
quietude for a moment; but the smoke of the torches having vanished, 
Antony shows himself more moderate than ever, and it is he who draws up 
those fine senate decrees on immunities . . . . and on the abolition of the 
dictatorship. A new day appears to shine, the republic seems restored. The 
illusion of Cicero lasts until April 7. He, until then, is the statesman whom 
people consult and who, in the Senate, proposes or supports motions. (Fam. 
12.1; Phil. 1. 1.3): nune de re publica. 

Thus, we are told, in effect, that, from March 15 to April 7, 
Cicero was in Rome wholly immersed in public business. Later on 
M. Durand says that Cicero, during this time, “‘was sitting almost 
daily in the Senate.”” But is it known where Cicero was after Caesar’s 
funeral? The evidence does not positively show, but makes it 
probable that Cicero immediately left the city to seek some place of 
safety in the neighborhood of Rome. The reading of Caesar’s 
will, the sight of Caesar’s body with its twenty-three wounds, and 
the impressive speech of Antony had stirred the populace, and 
especially Caesar’s veterans who were present in large number, to a 
state of frenzy. Cinna, the tribune (mistaken for Cinna the praetor, 
who had reviled Caesar as a tyrant the day before), was torn to pieces 
by the mob (Appian, B.C. ii. 111). Cicero charged Antony in his 
Philippica with inciting the violence: “Tu, tu, inquam illas faces 
incendisti. .... Tu illos impetus .... quos nos vi manuque 
reppulimus in nostras domos immisisti.” 
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On April 7 (Att. 14. 1) Cicero was “on a visit” to C. Matius 
Calvena, a devoted friend of Caesar. On April 11 (Aidt. 14. 5) he 
says that he had “shirked the turmoil,” because he could do no good; 
there were no magistrates; “the tyrant’s [Caesar’s] army and veterans 
were on our flank.”” Later he says (Att. 14. 4) that he attended the 
senate on March 17 and spoke for the veterans, because he dared 
not refuse, for ‘“‘they were there with arms in their hands.” On the 
very day of the funeral an attempt was made by the rabble to burn 
his house. He wrote Brutus (Brut. 1. 15) that, after the Ides, ‘When 
I saw that the city was held by the parricides, and that neither you 
nor Cassius could remain in it with safety, and that it was held down 
by Antony’s armed guards, I thought that I too ought to leave it.” 
Cicero was an accessory after the fact to Caesar’s murder, though not 
privy to the plot. Just as the deed was done Brutus raised his dagger 
dripping with Caesar’s blood and called on Cicero to applaud the 
death of a tyrant. He did applaud the deed, and on the very day 
openly committed himself to the party of the assassins. After the 
populace was aroused and knew its power, is it reasonable to believe 
that Cicero could remain in safety in the city in which Brutus and 
Cassius dared not stir abroad and where an attempt had just been 
made to burn his house? And if he was in hiding in some villa or 
villas near by, can it be said as a certain fact that he employed no 
part of the seventeen days between March 20 and April 7 in complet- 
ing the additional philosophic books which he had in mind and which 
—as he says in the proemium to the second book of the De Divinatione 
—he had an ever growing ardor to complete ? 

Next, M. Durand contends that the passages in the De Divinatione, 
certainly written after the des, were written immediately thereafter. 
He alludes to the negotiations with Antony for the repurchase by 
king Deiotarus of his kingdom, and their consummation about 
April 15, 44, and to the news which reached Rome in May that the 
king had before April 15 regained his throne suo Marte. Cicero, 
M. Durand thinks, would have mentioned these facts if the revision 
and publication of the De Divinatione had occurred later than these 
events; whereas, in the De Divinatione 1. 27, Deiotarus is represented 
as still dispossessed. But M. Durand forgets or ignores the fact 
that the asswmed date of the dialogue was prior to the Ides (while the 
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king was still dispossessed), and that Cicero’s failure to mention 
events which happened subsequent to this assumed date needs no 
explanation. Had Cicero added to the number of his already too 
numerous anachronisms, and had he still further marred the unity 
of his dialogue, the difficulty of explaining and justifying them would 
be greater than it is, and it is already great enough. As to whether 
Cicero by huic Caesari meant “Caesar dead yesterday,” depends a 
great deal on the vividness of one’s imagination and the necessity of 
giving these words a meaning to support one’s theory of the date of 
the De Divinatione! 

4. Next, M. Durand considers the period ‘between March 15 
and the beginning of April,” and decides that, in the crisis through 
which the republic was then passing, Cicero could not, in this short 
time, have written “these two volumes”’ 
have “thought of writing them.” 

No one, perhaps, has ever believed, and certainly no one has ever 
asserted, that Cicero wrote both volumes within this period. The 
question rather is, Did he then write any portion of them? M. 
Durand alludes to Cicero’s daily attendance on the senate and to the 
many public cares which deprived him of the necessary mental calm 
for literary composition. We have no information as to how often, 
if at all, Cicero sat in the senate after March 17. From that day 
until September 2 we have no record of his having been in the senate 
a single day. As to the effect of mental worry on his ability to write 
we have already spoken. In view of the fecundity of Cicero’s genius, 
his almost unequaled powers of concentration, and his unshaken 
purpose to complete his literary program, we may be sure that any 
leisure hours which he may have had between March 15 and April 7 
were turned to good account. A distressing and uncomfortable week 
in July produced the Topica: why not something of at least equal 
bulk in the three weeks following the Ides? And M. Durand himself 
(with strange inconsistency) not only admits but insists that in this 
brief and troublous time Cicero revised and published the De 
Divination . 


and that he could not even 


5. Next, M. Durand cites certain passages that “could only 
have been written before the Ides’: 1. 10; ii. 52, 142, ete. We 
will (though we need not) grant his contention as to i. 10 which merely 
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gives the assumed, or, if you will, the actual, time of the dialogue. 
But we do not grant this contention as to the other passages cited, 
which, regardless of when they were written, naturally and properly 
were made to agree with the time of the dialogue and with the condi- 
tions existent during the few hours of the wninterrupted one-day 
discussion. 

Aside from i. 119 (where an event is stated as occurring just 
before Caesar’s death), only one passage in the first book is cited 
by M. Durand as certainly written after the Ides, and.that is the 
eulogy of King Deiotarus and an indirect criticism of Casear in i. 27. 
But this last passage when compared with ii. 78 (adsecula nescio 
quis, etc.) is certainly very mild. When compared with the frequent 
references in the De Officiis (written in October and November, 44) 
in which Caesar is called “king” and “tyrant” and “one who 
violated all laws, human and divine,’ it is milder still. It is scarcely 
less eulogistic of the king than Cicero’s speech in his behalf delivered 
before Caesar in 45. Even if Caesar had read the passage (multatus 
regno, etc.) we do not believe that he would have been offended by it. 
He did not resent Cicero’s eulogy of Cato Uticensis, Caesar’s most 
vindictive enemy, and he laughed at the calumnies of Bibulus and 
Calvus. 

But assuming that the passage (i. 27) was written prior to the 
Ides and would have offended Caesar if he had seen it, why should we 
admit that Cicero expected that Caesar would see it? Caesar, 
according to Appian (B.C. 2. 111), had fixed March 19, 44, for his 
departure for the war against Parthia. He had been making great 
preparations for it for months and expected to be gone, perhaps, for 
years. On account of his age and the state of his health, many 
thought that he would never return. Besides, the De Divinatione 
may have been one of the several treatises sent to Atticus to be 
“guarded” or “read privately” or “laid away in a strong box,” 
until an appropriate time for publication, and after a complete 
revision and scoring with Atticus’ red waz. 

If we are correct as to i. 27, there is no passage until we reach 
i. 119 that was necessarily written after the Jdes. Then why not 
place the composition i. 1-i. 119 prior to the Ides and the remainder 
after the Ides? 
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III 


M. Durand’s next proposition is that Cicero not only could 
have composed, but actually did compose, the De Divinatione before 
the Ides. 

1. First, he places the dates of completion of the Consolatio 
in March, 45, and of the Hortensius in April; of the Academica 
Priora in May, of the Academica Posteriora and the De Finibus 
in July; aad these dates may be accepted as probably correct. Then 
he states: “Between the De Finibus and the De Divinatione Cicero 
composed the Tusculan Disputations, the De Natura Deorum, and 
the De Senectute (Div. ii. 2 et seq.). If the exact date of these three 
treatises escapes us, it is because between September, 45, and April 7, 
44, only two letters to Atticus are extant. During that time Cicero 
scarcely quitted Rome, and Atticus remained there. At least it is 
not doubtful that the publication of the Tusculan Disputation fol- 
lowed that of the De Finibus.”’ M. Durand then proceeds to fix 
the date of the Tusculan Disputations thus: Cicero says in T.D. i. 7, 
“Nuper post tuum discessum in Tusculano... . tentavi quid in 
eo genere possem.”’ M. Durand assumes this literary fiction to be 
true. He then finds from Cicero’s letters that Brutus left Tusculum 
July 20, 45, and that Cicero left there July 25. “The conference, 
therefore, may be placed between July 20 and 24. The execution of 
the work must have taken place in August-September, 45. He 
assigns the De Natura Deorum to October-November. Next he 
places the De Senectute (at least that is the necessary inference) in 
December. And, of course, the De Divinatione, which (in its comple- 
tion) followed the De Senectute, comes next, and is later definitely 
fixed by M. Durand in January-February, 44. 

2. M. Durand’s statement that between September, 45, and 
April 7, 44, Cicero scarcely quitted Rome and that Atticus remained 
there is inaccurate. Cicero (Aft. 13. 52) was in Puteoli (where he 
entertained Caesar) probably from about the middle to the last of 
December; thence he went to Tusculum, where he remained until 
after his birthday anniversary, on January 3, 44. Where Atticus 
spent all his time from September, 45, to April, 44, we do not know. 
Nor do we know whether all Cicero’s letters to Atticus written in 
these seven months have been preserved; possibly not. 
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3. The method of fixing the date of the Tusculan Disputations by 
the proemium, nuper tuum discessum, and by the July visit of Brutus, 
is clever, though hardly convincing. In the Preface to the Academica 
Cicero represents that dialogue as held nuper in his Cumaean villa 
between Varro, himself, and others. Yet in his letter transmitting 
the book to Varro he says (Fam. 9. 6), ‘You will be surprised at 
our holding a conversation which we never did hold, but you know the 
usual method of dialogues.”” Moreover Brutus (who, as well as Cicero, 
had a villa at Tusculum) visited Cicero at Tusculum June 10, 45 
(Att. 13. 7a); then why not date the Tusculan Disputations from 
June 10 rather than from July 25? Why two months each are 
allotted to the two-volume De Fato, the two-volume De Divinatione, 
the three-volume De Natura Deorum and the five-volume Tusculan 
Disputations is not explained. The first reference to the Tusculan 
Disputations found in Cicero’s letters is on May 15, 44 (Ait. 15. 2) 
and the next (and the last) is on May 24, 44 (Att. 15. 4); and each 
time only the first book is mentioned. Why was that volume singled 
out by Atticus for commendation if the otlers had been published and 
were in his hands? Three of the other four books of the Tusculan 
Disputation would seem to be as potent remedies for grief and care 
as the first. 

4. Again, the De Senectute, which preceded the De Divinatione, 
is first mentioned on May 11, 44 (Aidt. 14. 21). On July 17, 44 
(Ait. 16. 3) Cicero writes: 

Quod vero scribis te cotidie magis delectare ““O Tite, si quid,” auges 
mihi scribendi alacritatem. Quod Erotem non munusculo expectare te 
dicis, gaudeo non fefellisse eam rem opinionem tuam; sed tamen idem owvraypa 


misi retractius et quidem ipsum crebris locis inculeatum et refectum. Nune 
tu tralatum in macrocollum lege arceano convivis tuis. 


Shuckburgh (Cicero’s Letters) says that idem obvrayua here refers 
to the De Gloria. Reid (Academica, introd. 31, n. 1) says the same 
thing, adding that a work consisting of one book may be referred to 
either as syntagma or syntaxis and that the “ De Gloria was a single 
book only.”” But we know for a certainty that the De Gloria was in 
two books. (De Off. ii. 31; de gloria . . . . duo sunt nostri libri). 
Besides, Cicero had, on July 11 (Ait. 16. 2), already sent the De 
Gloria to Atticus: “De Gloria misi tibi; custodies igitur ut soles.” 
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Again, the context of the letter of July 17, 44, admits of no other 
construction than that idem syntagma, then being sent to be read 
arcano, was the De Senectute. It follows necessarily that the De 
Senectute was not published until after July 17, 44. Therefore, the 
De Divinatione, which followed the De Senectute, was published later 
still. 

5. M. Durand asks: 


But, then, what did Cicero do from December, 45, to March, 44? Just 
what he did was to write the De Divinatione and, in the meantime, the 
De Senectute. He had long since gathered the material for it. The reading 
of Panaetius and Phaedrus had prepared him for it. Since June 8 he had 
had sent to him by Atticus an abridgment of Coelius the historian, whose 
testimony is so often invoked in the first book. 


Now, Panaetius and Phaedrus were used in other works which 
preceded the De Divinatione, but Coelius (though referred to once in 
the De Natura Deorum) probably was wanted for use in writing the 
De Divinatione. But how does M. Durand account for Cicero’s 
gathering material for a book which he did not begin to write (M. 
Durand says) for nearly seven months? When this preparation for 
the De Divinatione began, Cicero (according to M. Durand) had yet 
to finish the Academica Posteriora and the De Finibus, and to write, 
in their entirety, the Tusculans, the De Natura Deorum, and the 
De Senectute—eighteen volumes. Is it not more reasonable to 
presume that Cicero, in asking for Coelius on June 8 for use in the 
De Divinatione, intended to use it immediately, or, at least, before 
January ? 

6. Says M. Durand: 

The basis of the treatise is a supposed discussion between Cicero and his 
brother, held nuper at Tusculum. Now Cicero was at Tusculum at the end 


of December. In January we see him at Rome in company with Atticus, 
hard at work (Fam. 7. 30). 


Thus M. Durand in the same breath makes the discussion both 
real and fictitious! The ‘supposed discussion” actually took place 
nuper—two or three days before it was transcribed. Again, “Cicero 
was at Tusculum the last of December.” The letter cited proves it: 
but—to be of any value in proving M. Durand’s point—this letter 
should have stated that Cicero and his brother Quintus were together 
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at Tusculum the last of December. But the letter shows that 
Cicero and his nephew Quintus were together at that time, and it does 
not mention his brother Quintus. The last time Cicero and his 
brother had been together at Tusculum was on August 9, 45; then, 
to invest the nuper with more actuality and immediateness, why does 
not M. Durand make the work on the De Divinatione begin in August ? 
The letter (Fam. 7. 30) relied on to show Cicero “hard at work” 
in January, 44 (and, inferentially, on the De Divinatione), probably 
means no more than that philosophy and his dear friend Atticus had 
enabled him to bear the existing tyranny. 

7. No account is taken by M. Durand of the almost certain 
diminution of Cicero’s literary output after his vacation had ended 
in August and he had returned to Rome. He protracted his stay in 
the country to the very last moment; he went to Rome under com- 
pulsion and most reluctantly, for “he clung strongly to his writing,” 
and he realized (and so stated) that so long as Caesar was in Rome 
he himself must remain there too. The crowds that came to Rome 
to see Caesar, the master of the world, and to witness his games and 
his triumphs were vast to the point of suffocation. Caesar, in carrying 
out his many and varied plans of empire, directed every man’s hand 
and brain, and we may be sure that he made frequent use of the 
genius, experience, and popularity of Cicero. At such a time, so 
brilliant and charming a person as Cicero, and one so much in the 
favor of the monarch and his court, must have found the social 
demands very great. And yet, M. Durand has Cicero, under these 
conditions, doing as much work as in his vacations spent in the 
country. 

8. Said M. Durand: 

Hence, the De Divinatione was finished when the death of Caesar came 
to surprise Cicero. He then hastened to publish it in the illusion that a 
new career was opening before him. He retouched seven or eight passages, 
wrote the manifeste at the beginning of the second book, and sent the whole 
to the copyists. . . . . The work appeared before April 6. 

The proemium to the second book M. Durand explains in this 
way: 

The introduction to the first book was a very proper one for such a treatise 
and, moreover, served to date the work. But to give to the world such a 
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work at such a time, when action and not speculation was expected of him 
by his party friends, called for such an explanation as is given in the preface 
to the second book. Cicero could not let it be believed that after the Ides 
he had nothing more serious to do than to refute the Stoics. Those who read 
the entire book would think it merely the product of otiwm. The allusions 
here and there to the death of Caesar made no difference since the work was 
dated in its first preface. 

Now all this seems involved in hopeless contradiction and con- 
fusion. If Cicero wished his friends to believe that the republic 
and not philosophy now claimed all his attention, why should he 
have chosen such a time to publish any philosophic work at all, and, 
above all, a work on prodigies and dreams? And if he did then 
publish it and wished his political friends to believe it the work of 
otium (i.e., of a time prior to the Ides) why did he put into it the very 
passages which no man of any intelligence and memory could read 
without immediately seeing that those passages at least (if not others) 
had been written since the Ides? Cicero, too, in that preface which 
(according to M. Durand) was written to show that he had bidden 
farewell to philosophy in order to devote himself wholly to the repub- 
lic, expresses his intention of writing a work on Fate and states that 
the enthusiastic reception given his books was raising his ardor 
for writing to a higher pitch every day: “Meum scribendi studium 
vehementius in dies incitatur.”’ He further declares therein that his 
uncompleted plan of presenting the whole of Greek philosophy in a 
Latin form certainly will be accomplished if he carries out his present 
purpose. As for the “nunc quoniam de re publica consuli coepti 
sumus of 11. 7,’’ that is immediately followed by “sed haec alias pluri- 
bus; nunc ad institutam disputationem revertamur.”’ 

And why, too, must the coepti sumus be referred only to March 15- 
April 6? So eminent a Ciceronian scholar as Dr. Reid says (Aca- 
demica, Introduction) that it can refer only to the time after August 
19, 44, when Cicero had abandoned his trip to Greece and had started 
on his return to Rome, again to enter the senate and to take the lead 
of the opposition to Antony; but to me the words seem equally 
applicable to April—July, 44, when Cicero was being consulted almost 
constantly on public affairs. 

In conclusion we respectfully submit that M. Durand’s theory, 
though supported by brilliant reasoning and though very convincing 
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on a cursory view, yet, when closely and critically examined, is 
wholly unsound. A theory by no means free from doubt, but, we 
believe, more consonant with the facts, is this: Cicero began his 
De Divinatione prior to the Ides and had partly completed it (prob- 
ably as far as i. 119), when he was interrupted by the chaos resulting 
from Caesar’s murder. Later he worked upon it from time to time 
and finished it in its present rough form. If the version which we have 
is the final one, then Cicero never revised it, and hence, because of 
its many palpable defects, never authorized its publication. Either 
it was published without his authority after his death, or some 
unauthorized copy, made during his lifetime, has come down to us. 
We can understand how, in the ardor of actual composition and with 
the ineffaceable picture of Caesar’s assassination in his mind, Cicero 
could commit anachronisms and other literary blunders, but it is 
inconceivable that he would write them into a work already complete 
and in the course of a revision, the purpose of which should have 
been to eliminate and not to multiply errors. 











A GRECO-EGYPTIAN MATHEMATICAL PAPYRUS! 


By FRANK EGLEesTon ROBBINS 


The papyrus numbered 621 in the recently acquired collection 
of the University of Michigan, since it contains tables of fractions, 
adds another to the rather brief list of documents bearing. upon 
logistic, which, as the science of calculating, was clearly distinguished 
by the ancients from arithmetic, the science of numbers as such. It 
is one of the longest rolls of the collection, and of peculiar shape, since 
it is almost exactly 3 feet 6 inches long and, on the average, only 
32 inches (92 mm.) high. It came originally from the Fayum, and 
dates from approximately the fourth century a.p.; there are none 
but paleographic clues to its age. It is clearly written, in a uniform 
hand, on the recto only, the verso remaining blank. There are 19 
narrow columns, of which the first is mutilated and the last, save for 
the heading, left blank. It may be inferred that the beginning of 
the tables has been lost, and that the scribe, who undoubtedly was 
copying, not actually calculating, left off without completing his task. 

Papyrus 621 contains a list of the fractions of numbers, beginning 
with the last part of the sevenths and continuing with eighths, 
ninths, and so on, through the eighteenths; the heading “nine- 
teenths” appears, but nothing is written under it. Through the 
tenths, the fractions for the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4... .~. 10, 20, 30, 
40. . . . 100, 200, 300, 400 . . . . 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, 4,000... . 
10,000 are given, but thereafter only for the successive numbers up 
to the denominator of the fraction itself. The results are invariably 
expressed as sums of fractions with unit numerators, with the single 
exception of 3, which in both Egyptian and Greek logistic seems to 
have ranked with the unit fractions and had a special sign. In each 
table the second entry consists of the denominator of the fraction 
followed by the number which multiplied thereby gives 6,000; 
this was included, doubtless, because 6,000 drachmas make a talent. 


1 Professor L. C. Karpinski, of the department of mathematics of the University 
of Michigan, has published a brief description of this papyrus, on the basis of material 
furnished by the present writer, in Isis, V, pp. 20-25 (October, 1922). 
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It is very significant that in each of the above-mentioned details 
of its economy the Michigan papyrus agrees exactly with the Akhmim 
papyrus published by J. Baillet under the title ‘‘Le papyrus mathé- 
matique d’ Akhmim” as T. IX, fase. 1 of the Mémoires publiés par 
les membres de la Mission Archéologique Francaise au Caire. Since 
the latter (to which reference will be made as P.A.) is apparently 
complete, and contains lists of fractions with the denominators 3, 3, 
4... .. 20, it is not an unwarranted conjecture that P. 621 would 
show the same content if the mutilated beginning were preserved and 
the scribe had finished his task by supplying the missing tables of 
nineteenths and twentieths. 

The notation of P. 621 is remarkable chiefly for its informality. 
The letters are used in their usual numerical significance with the 
customary érionua (vau=6, koppa=90, sanpi= 900) and the symbols 
Z (usually appearing as //, probably because it is combined with an 
accent) for } and{® (sometimes with an accent) for?. Juxtaposition 
indicates addition, and the accent is commonly used (though often 
carelessly omitted) over all the letters denoting the components, 
whether integral or fractional, of a number; even such combinations 
as y’ vy’ (§-7') appear here as y/c’y’.. For some reason, however, the 
accent is generally omitted over the integers at the left of each column, 
which are the dividends. There is no way of distinguishing fractions 
from integers; for example, y’ can mean either 3 or 3, and y’y’ occurs 
in the sense 33. The only exception is that in the first entry in each 
table the doubling of the letter shows that it denotes a fraction. 
The thousands are indicated by a peculiar sign above a, 8, y .. . 6 


a. 
(e.g., a), and 10,000 by uw. 

What was the purpose and the practical use of P. 621 is a question 
that can be only partially answered. The entries mentioned above, 
in which 6,000 is concerned, suggest a commercial use. Our papyrus 
may have served in a business man’s, lawyer’s, or official’s establish- 
ment as an aid to reckoning, corresponding to our interest tables and 
the like; and in the division of land among several persons, each 
receiving different shares, these tables would have been a real con- 
venience in a day when not every man could perform the simpler 
arithmetical operations easily. Many illustrations would be afforded 
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by the legal documents of the Michigan collection. On the other 
hand, P. 621 may equally as well have been used for purposes of 
instruction in calculating. This, without much doubt, was the 
original use of the Akhmim papyrus, in which the tables, almost 
identical with those of P. 621, are followed by a series of arithmetical 


problems. 


Historically P. 621 is important for its testimony that the con- 
ceptions of fractions and methods of manipulating them (particularly 
the reduction of all to unit fractions) which appear in Egyptian 
documents of the second millennium B.c., and again unchanged in 
P.A., of the seventh or eighth century a.p., were also commonly in 
use by the Greek population of Roman Egypt. It is added proof 
that Greece was instructed importantly by Egypt in the fundamental 


operations of arithmetic. 

The text follows.! 

Cotumn A 

[rwy a p'|u'B’Zy'n'B' (1423-4: 7s) 
[rwv ,B] o'm'e'(o'k'a'(2853,: 5) 
[rwv ,y] u'x'n'Z't'o’ (4283-4) 
[rwv 6] p’o'a'y't'e’d'e’ (5714-5 +33)? 
[row ,€] w'e'5'5'x'n’ (714): 3's) 
[rwv, ¢] w'v’t’t' (8574) 
{rwv ,¢] ,a’ (1,000) 
[rwv .n] .a'p'u'B’Ly'u'B’ (11423: 4's) 
[rev ,0] ,a'o'm'e'on'a’ (12853: s1,) 

a 
[rwv pl ,a’v'x'n’Ze'5' (14283: 51) 

[o] yéa 


[rns a] ro n’n’ (8) 
[ro } y’v’ (750) 


CoLtumn B 


tov B 5° (}) 
tov y 5'n' (3-4) 
truv 6 Z (3) 
rove Ln’ (3-4) 


1T have attempted to follow P. 621 closely in the use or omission of accents, but 
to avoid the use of unusual symbols the thousands are printed in the usual way (e.g., ,a). 
For convenience the equivalents of the results are given in Arabic numerals. 


2 P.A. doa'y'té'up’ (correct). All discrepancies between P. 621 and P.A. will be 


noted. 


3P.A. rc'Z (incorrect). 


tov ¢ 28’ (3-4) 
tov § £6'n' (3°33) 
trav na (1) 

twv 8 an (14) 

trove a’d’ (13) 

tuv x B'Z (23) 
tuv X y'Z5' (34.4) 
tov pe’ (5) 

twv v cd’ (64) 
tov £ LZ (74) 
truvo n'Z5' (84-4) 


Cotumn C 

twv we (10) 

tuv 9 v'a’'5' (114) 

twv p e'B'Z (124) 

trav a K'e’ (25) 

tow t N'E'Z (374) 

tov v v’ (50) 

twv d £'B'Z (624) 

twv x o'e’ (75) 


trav py m't'Z (87}4)8 














CoLtumn C—Continued 


twv w p’ (100) 
tav » p'c'B’ (112)! 
trav ,a p'k'e’ (125) 
twv ,B o’v’ (250) 
tov ,y T'o'e’ (375) 


twv 6 ¢' (500) 


Cotumn D 
tov ,e xk'e’ (625) 
trav ,¢ p'v'’ (750) 
tov ,€ w'o'e’ (875) 
twv .n ,a (1,000) 
twv 8 ,a'p'x’e’ (1,125) 


a 

trav w ,ao'v’ (1,250) 
evara 

ts a to 0'6' (3) 

ro 0’ xécie (6663) 

tov B c't'n’ ($+) 

trav y vy’ (4) 

tov 5 8" (3-3 

rove Le'n’ (3°3's) 

Tov ¢ (> (3) 


Cotumn E 
Taw § [0 6" (3-3 
rw y Lye’ GW) 
twv 8 a’ (1) 
trav t a’O’ (13) 
tov K B'G't'n’ (25-4) 
row X yy’ (33) 
tov p b'y'8' (43-3 
trav v e'Lu'n’ (53-35) 
twv — c'fo (62) 
tov o £0" (72-2) 
tov © 'Ly'e'n’ (82° 3> i's) 
twv 9 v’ (10) 
tw p v'a'd’ (111) 
trav o «'B'c'e'n’ (225-445) 
Cotumn F 
tov tT A'y'y' (334) 
tov u p'd'y'0' (444-3 
tav b v'e'Le'n’ (553-7) 


1So P. 621; P.A. o6'Z. 
2P.A. pvt’ [°@ (wrong). 
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tow x §'c'jo (663) 
tuv p o'S'(e0" (773-4 


tov w m'n'Ly'e'n’ (883° 3°25) 


twv » p’ (100) 

twv ,a p't'a’d’ (1113) 
trav ,B a'k'B’c't'n’ (2222-5) 
tuv vy t'd'y'y’ (3334) 
ta ,6 u'p'5'y'8' (4444-8) 


tov ,€ p'v'e'Z [e’n’] (5553: 3's) 


tav ,G x't'c'@ (66632) 
tov ,£ W'o'S'o0' (7772-4)? 


Cotumn G 


trav .n w'r'n' Ly't'n’ (8883-3° 7s) 


twv ,8 ,a (1,000) 


a 
tov wp ,a'p'c’a’@’ (1,1113) 
bexara 
ms a to w't’ (445) 
tor x’ (600) 
twv B e' (3) 
tov y et’ (Bs) 
tov 6 y''e’ (3-54) 
trove Z (3) 
trav G Le’ (3-44) 
ruv ¢ Le’ (%-1) 
Tay n foe'd’ (3: io : so)! 
trav 9 Ly''e’ (3°4°xs) 
tov t a (1) 
CoLtumn H 
tav « B (2) 
trav X ¥ (3) 
tov p 6 (4) 
tov v € (5) 
tav £ ¢ (6) 
truvo £ (7) 
twv + 7 (8) 
tav 9 @ (9) 
twv p t (10) 
twv ao x (20) 
twv tT r (30) 
tav v pm (40) 
tav d v (50) 
trav x & (60) 
tav Y o (70) 


SPA. 8'x’. 
4P.A. 26'k' 
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Cotumn I 

tav w m (80) 

twv » 9 (90) 

tw ,a p (100) 
twv ,B o (200) 
trav ,y 7 (300) 
tav ,6 v (400) 
tuv ,€ & (500) 
trav ,c x (600) 
trav ,¢ W (700) 
tav .n w (800) 
twv 0 » (900) 


a 
tuv p ,a (1,000) 
Cotumn J 
[evdex lara 


ms a to t'a't'a’ (+x) 


eS 


towa o'p'e'y'v'a'd'y’ (5453+ fe- y's)! 


tov B c't'c’ (Fas) 

tov y 5'u'5’ (4+ 4's) 

tov 8 y'N'y’ (43+3'5) 

rove y't'a'd'7' ($+ 45* gly) 
tov G Lx'B’ (F-a4 

row & Le'a'k'B’ (3°75 - as) 
tov n [oK'B't'G’ (Fats: gs)? 
trav 8 Z6'x'B'p'd' (4- a's * yy) 
rove Ly'k'B'd’y’ (3-4 > ahs g's) 
trav ia a’ (1) 


Cotumn K 


dwoexara 
ts a To ¢Bi8 (;s) 
ro t8 @ (500) 
tw Bc’ (8) 
tov y 5° (4) 
tov 5 y' (4) 
tov € yt (3+ is) 
tap ¢ Z (3) 


row § LeB ($413) 


1P.A, due'y'ta'Ay’ (wrong). 


2P.A. Zia'up’ (wrong). 
3P.A. ZioKB'tc’ (wrong). 
‘PA. Z3". 

5 P.A. omits. 

6 P.A. 5’xc’on’ (wrong). 
7P.A. 8'vy'xc'on’ (wrong). 
15 P.A. Z5'xn’ (correctly). 


row n [> (§) 
row 0 (> 8) (9-4)! 
rove Ly’ (3-4) 
truvia Ly'e'B’ (4-3-7) 
twv 8B a’ (1) 

Cotumn L 


TpeokaoekaTa 
msa touy'e'y’ (41)% 
toy v't'a'Zx'c’ (4613- a5) 
tuv B £'9a’ (} : oi) 
Tov Y c’K'c'N'0’ (3 2 ais i 3's) 
rov § 8'x'c'v'B’ (4+ slg: e's) 
row € y'KGon (}- a's + xg) 
TOV CG y'e'y'k'G'o'n’ (3 é i's “26° tg)” 
trav § Lec’ (3-345) 
TWY N Le'y'k'g'o'n’ (3 . i's 5 as 75)* 
tov 0 fer'0" (2+ a4) 
TWH tL oO yd (3: is 5 s'5)° 


ae 


rv a Ly'o'n’ (3° 5° 5) 


tov 8 Lyeyxcon (3° 3*i's ‘a's 7s)” 


rwv vy a (1) 


Cotumn M 
TEeToaperKkaoeKaTa 
rns a ro 0'5't'd' (,4) 
70 8 u'k'n' Ze'5' (4283-44) 
ro Bf" (4) 
tov y £5" (4-44)" 
tov 5 8'xn (4-9 
tov € 8'0'5'K'n! (Fate ats)” 
trav c y've’Ne’ (Fay a) 
trav £ Z (3) 
tov n Le'5' (3: i's) 
tov 9 LE" (3-4) 
rove [oK'a’ (3°54) 
row va [0e'5'«'n’ (Fray ats) 
rov 8B Ly'u'B’ (3°3-as) 
tov ey Ly'e'5'y'B’ (3° Stair" a's) 
tuv 6 a’ (1) 
8P.A.Zey'ke (correctly). 
9P.A. Z6'vB’; both are right. 
10P.A. Zy'cy'on’ (correctly). 


11 PA. €'(o’), with Baillet’s correction. 


12 PA. y'u8 ; both are right. 


13 P.A. y't6'u8'; both are right. 


4 PA. Zn'vc' (wrong). 


The result in P. 621 amounts to $$ instead of $$. 
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Cotumn N 
mevrexavdexata 
ts a To we've’ (41) 
to ve v (400) 
tov B u'r’ (45°34) 
twv y e' (1) 
tov 5 e'c'[e’] (4-44)! 
twve y’ (3) 
Taw ¢ y't'e (3°3'5) 
tw yin (3: qo" s'o) 
tov n y'e’ (3-3)? 
ruv 0 Le’ (3°45) 
Tove Ly' (}-4)8 
tov ia Lry'e'e’ (4 3° i's)! 
tov oB [our (3+ 46° g)® 
trov ey Lyd’ (3-3+3') 
tov 8 Lry'e’ (3°4+q) 


CoLtumn O 
twy ve a (1) 
exka.dexara 
ms a row's't's’ (3%) 
70 tg toe (375) 
tov Bn’ (3) 
row y n't'c’ (E+ a5) 
twv 6 5’ (3) 
rave 5't'c’ (4-H) 
tov ¢ 5'n’ (3°43) 
tov § S'n't'c’ (F- hea) 
tov n Z (3) 
tov 0 Le'c' (3-45) 
trove Ln’ (3°%) 
tov ca Ln'e's’ (3°3+¥s) 
rov 8B 285’ (4-4) 
tow vy 28's (3°4+ye) 
Cotumn P 
tov 6 Z6'n' (3-4 
tuv ce Z8'n't'c' 
trav ic a’ (1) 
emTakaoeKkaTa 
ts [a] ro ogee (;') 
to [ele z'v'B'Ly''o'N'S'v'a' 
(352}-4- iv'sa't 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


1P.A. 6’é'; both are right. 
2P.A. Zy' (wrongly). 

i Wrong; P.A. correctly has {o. 
4P. A. {ece’, correctly. 

5P.A. Z68'x' (wrong). 

® PLA. cB'te'tt'En' re’ (correctly). 





twl[v B] c'B’v'a'é'n’ Cars { ais) 

twly y] B'S va't’n (te ays “as) 
rwl[y 5] o'B’e'e't't'N'5'v'a" (ts dyeste: 
t[wr] € 5'X'5'E'n’ (t- a4 as) 

tlav] ¢ y'v'a’ (3°54) 

tlwv] & y'e'f'v'a’ (3° tet) 

roy n y'e'e'e'S'm'e’ (Fay aly als) 
rav @ Zd'5' (4-34) 

rove Le'S'N'S' (3°44 gh) 


6 
si 


CoLuMN ni 


tov ca Le'B'e't'DN'S'v'a’ i . A) 
tav iB Le'B'e't'DN'S'v'a’ 


trav vy Zd't'n’ (4: ‘ : 0. 
tov 6 Z8't'F'E'n’ 
tov ve ZO''E'N'S'E'y’ (3 
trav ig Ly'''N'S'v'a’ (3-3- dy ste oy) 
tov ef a (1) 

oxTwKaidekaTa 
rns a’ t'o' w'n't'n’ (+s) 
ton t'd'y'y' (3334) 


sm 
rom 


twv B 8’ (3) 
tov y O'e'n’ ($+ z5)? 
trav 5 c'e'n’ (3-75 


tov € ¢'0’ (§- 4)" 


Cotumn R 


tov Sy" (3) 

tov £ y'e'n’ (3-45) 
rv n ‘0’ (3-3) 
ruv 0 Z (4) 

rove Le'n’ (3°) 
trav ia ZO (}-3)4 
tov oB [o (2) 


roy vy (oem (F415) 
tov 6 (2-3)" 
rave Ly’ (4-4) 
trav ig Ly't'n’ (-4 a) 
tov ¢ Lyd’ (3°43 a) 
tav en a’ (1) 
Cotumn S 


evveaxaroeKaTa 


(The rest of the column is left blank) 


7P.A. 218'd5'va'tn’ (correctly). 
8P.A. Zy'dd'va' (correctly). 
9P.A.c’'; both are right 

10 P.A. 6’Ac'; both are right. 

1 PA, Z:8’dc'; both are right. 
122 P.A. Z6’'dc’, both are right. 








THE CIRIS AND OVID: A STUDY OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE POEM! II 


By R. F. THomason 


VI. EXTRAORDINARY USE OF COLOR-TERMS AND 
COLOR-CONTRASTS 

As has often been noted, Ovid is the great color poet of antiquity.? 
Hence 8S. G. Owen begins his brilliant analysis (Ovid and Romance, 
p. 173) of Ovid’s aesthetic powers with the words: ‘Of all Roman 
poets Ovid has the richest and most sensuous eye for colours, the red 
gold of the golden fleece or lion’s mane, the orange red of cedar or 
Apollo’s hair, ete.’”’ He writes also elsewhere (Encyc. Brit.!, XX, 388): 
“Ovid has a keener eye .. . . for the life and colour and forms of 
nature than any Roman or perhaps than any Greek poet.” This well- 
known pre-eminence which Ovid possesses in the delicate and loving 
perception of color affords us an excellent criterion for differentiating 
his works rather sharply from those of Vergil. It is true that Vergil 
“used a rich variety of color-terms with a delicate precision of 
meaning,’’* and that, though greatly inferior to Ovid in the warm 
colors (red and light yellow), he nearly equals him in the cold colors 
(green and blue) and far exceeds him in nearly all the terms relating 
to dark and somber hues (ater, niger, nigrans, etc.), that serve to 
body forth the ‘sense of tears in mortal things,’ yet in the broad 


also 


1See Classical Philology, xviii, pp. 239 ff. 


2See Radford, AJP, XLIV (1923), on [Tib.] iv. 2. 12; MeCrea, Ovid’s Use of 
Color-Terms (‘‘Studies in Honor of H. Drisler’’), pp. 180-94; S. G. Owen in Gordon’s 
“English Lit. and the Classics,” p. 173; Zingerle, Kl. Philol. Abh., II, 30f. For the 
same exceptional use of color-terms and volor-contrasts in the ‘‘Lygdamus’’ poems, 
see Teuffel, Stud. (1871), p. 378; Kleemann, De libri III carminibus, p. 39. 

3 Cf., for example, Price, ‘‘The Color-System of Vergil,’’ AJP, IV (1883), 1 ff. 

4 If we include the whole Ovidian corpus in our comparison and estimate Vergil’s 
works to bear the proportion of two-fifths to the works of Ovid, then Verg. would 
exceed Ov. slightly in the use of caeruleus (14:1), viridis (13:1) and fulvus (‘‘dark 
yellow’; 1}:1), and would exceed him very greatly in the use of ater (4$:1), and of 
niger and nigrans (1$:1), while the two poets would be exactly equal in the employ- 
ment of albus, albens, candidus, and candens, if taken all together. But all the works 
of Verg., in respect to their subject-matter, are well suited for color-terms, while the 
epistles of the exile (7rist. and Pont.) and even the Amores scarcely admit their free 
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treatment both of external nature in general and of color in particular 
the earlier poet cannot easily hope to sustain the comparison with his 
brilliant and romantic successor. 

The striking and varied use of color-terms in the Ciris has by no 
means escaped the notice of Ganzenmiiller, and it seems worth while 
to quote at least a part of his thoroughgoing analysis: 

Our poet has in general a very color-leving disposition. . . . . He calls 
the bigae of the moon-goddess caeruleae (v. 38); he so designates also the 
wings of the Scylla-Ciris (51), the clouds (203), immediately afterwards 
(205) the shadows, then 390 and 483 the sea. ‘ Purple” is employed not 
only of the hair of Nisus (52, 281, 382), but also of the sun (37), the fillets of 
the head (511) and the shells of the Attic coast (103). Viridis is the term 
applied, 196, to the forests; 476, to Donysa; 461, to the salt waves, but also, 
vs. 4, to the “umbra florentis sophiae,” and, vs. 225, to the pallor of Seylla.! 
In the case of the Culex also, Leo (on vs. 44) has expressly noted the 
author’s “curiosa in depingendis coloribus diligentia,” and his simi- 
larity at this point to Ovid.? As is well known, the richly colored 
lines of Ovid (M. 2, 112 ff.) upon “the ruddy glow, the empurpled 
gates and the rose-strewn mansions of the Dawn” inspired Guido 
Reni’s famous painting of “Aurora,” but the picture might equally 
well have been drawn from the even more brilliant consummation 
of colors on the same theme which is found in the Maecenas, vs. 123- 
26 (croceo.... puniceum.... roseis.... purpurea). 

Finally we may give some concrete examples illustrating how far 
the V.A. as a whole exceeds Vergil in the free employment of color- 
terms. The figures in parentheses indicate the frequency of usage in 
the two sets of works in proportion to their length. The reader 





use. Hence we should estimate Vergil’s works in this comparison as equal to fully 
one-half of the works of Ov., and we have no hesitation in concluding that he is dis- 
tinctly inferior to Ov. in all except the somber colors. Similarly McCrea, op. cit., 
194, remarks: “In Ov., endowed with a far more sensuous nature than that of Verg., 

. the colors are more vivid and glowing. ... . He decidedly prefers the most 
luminous colors.’’ The occurrences of the color-adjs. are incomplete in Burman, 
but may be obtained in part from McCrea. 

1On color-contrasts, see Ganz., 573 (on vs. 102 f.); add also Cir. 511 purpureas 
flaro, and cf. Copa 14 purpurea lutea. 

2 Leo well compares crinibus et roseis Aurora, Cu. 44, with croceis Aurora capillis, 
Ov. Am. 2, 4, 43. 

3 These figures allow 12,902 verses for Vergil and 1,584 verses for the V.A. without 
the Aetna. The inclusion of the latter work would sometimes slightly diminish the 
preponderances—for viridis, for example, from 5 to 3, for purpureus from 5 to 4—but 
the Maecenas, the Rosetum, and the great Priapea, if added, would raise them again. 
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should remember also that within the several color-groups Verg. 
usually prefers subdued and moderate terms, i.e., fulvus, “dark 
yellow,” to flavus (22:12), albus, “lusterless-white,”’ to candidus 
and candens (34:26), and especially ater, “lusterless-black,”’ to niger 
and nigrans (82:47). Precisely the reverse is true of Ovid, who 
prefers flavus to fulvus (51:37), candidus and candens to albus and 
albens (89:63),' niger to ater (64:43). Of the Verg. favorites ater 
occurs only once in the V.A., and albus not at all; comment is unneces- 
sary. The full usage is as follows: 

luteus and luteolus, 2 V.A., 2 Verg., (8:1). candidus, (“glistening white’’) 
11 V.A., 18 Verg., (5:1). fuscus, 2 V.A., 3 V. (5:1). purpureus, 12 V.A., 
21 Verg., (5:1). roseus, 5 V.A., 7 Verg., (5:1). viridis, 19 V.A., 35 Verg., 
(5:1). ruber and rubens, 7 V.A., 15 Verg., (4:1). caeruleus and caerulus, 
9 V.A., 23 Verg., (3:1). canus, 3 V.A., 8 V. (3:1). glaucus, 3 V.A., 8 V. 
(3:1). niveus, 5 V.A., 17 V. (24:1). pallidus and pallens, 6 V.A., 21 V 
(23:1). sanguineus, 3 V.A., 18 V. (2:1). flavus (“light yellow”) and 
croceus, 3 V.A., 23 V. (1:1). purpura, ostrum, and murez, 3 V.A., 25 V. 
(1:1). candens, 1 V.A., 8 Verg., (1:1). puniceus and rutilus, 1 V.A., 10 V. 
(3:1). niger (“shining black”) and nigrans, 3 V.A., 47 V. (4:1). fulvus 
(“dark yellow, tawny’’), 1 V.A., 22 V. (4:1). ater (“lusterless-black’’), 
1 V.A., 82 V. (vo:1). albus (‘‘lusterless-white’’), 0 V.A., 34 V2 


VII. GREEK WORDS AND FORMS 

The Ciris has been composed at Athens (vs. 3), and its author has 
evidently been an ardent lover both of Athenian and of Alexandrian 
literature. He not only exhibits the most intimate acquaintance 
with the customs and traditions of Attica, but he employs in his poem 
a surprisingly large number of Greek words. Some of these words, 
such as nymphae (vs. 435), even retain their special Greek meaning, 
while others, like thallus, styrax, Adrastea, and psalterium, are scarcely 
found elsewhere in the Roman poets; see below, pp. 340, 343. The 
usage of the poem at this point has been treated most accurately and 
fully by Ganzenmiiller, op. cit., 639 f.,3 who shows that, in its use of 


1 Cat. has the same usage as Ov., namely candidus and candens 17, albus 3, so also 
Prop; Hor. is nearer to Verg. (albus 28, candidus and candens 23.) 


2 Ater is not in the Eclogues, but albus occurs three times. 

3 See also Sillig, Epimetrum, p. 143, who contrasts the Ciris in this respect sharply 
with Vergilian usage; Kreunen, op. cit., 48 f.; Skutsch, Gallus u. Vergil, p. 95; May, 
De stilo epylliorum Rom., Kiliae, 1910, pp. 54 ff. May in his dissertation gives complete 
lists of Greek words and forms for both Catullus, c. 64, the Culex and the Ciris. 
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Grecisms, the Ciris surpasses even the sixty-fourth poem of Catullus. 
Thus among some 1,360 different words which the poem contains 
about 146 are Greek, i.e., 11 per cent of the whole number. Again it is 
very striking that in Cat. 64 the proportion of the Greek proper names 
to the other Greek words is 75 per cent, while in the Ciris it is only 
69 per cent, and the other Greek words constitute 31 per cent. 

Furthermore, Greek declensional forms are much more freely 
employed than in most Roman poets, and in fact are in well-nigh 
exclusive use; as 7'yphon, 32, Crataein, 66, Amphitrites, 73, Cirin, 90, 
Minos (nom.), 111, Polyidos, 112, Cybeles, 166, haliaeetos, 204, 
Carme, 220, 278, 285, Minos (voc.), 286, Minoa, 387, Tethys, 392, 
Palaemon, 396, cf. Leucothed, 396, Procne, 410, Libys, 440, Isthmos, 
463, Peiraeea, 468, Cycladas, 471, Delos, 473, Paron, 476, Seriphon, 477, 
Oriona, 535 (= 24).! 

All this agrees in a remarkable manner not only with the usage of 
the Panegyric? and the Culex, but also substantially with the practice 
of the mature Ovid, who, as is well known, has surpassed all other 
Roman poets in the free admission of Greek forms and other Grecisms; 
ef. Sniehotta, De vocum Graec. apud poetas Lat. dactyl. (Bresl. Phil. 
Abhandl., IX, 2 [1903]), pp. 60 ff.; Koezynski, De flexura Graec. 
nominum propr. apud Ov., Radautz, 1896; May, op. cit., 57; Linse, 
De Ovidio vocabulorum inventore, pp. 8 ff.; Bednara, Archiv. f. Lat. 
Lexikogr., XV (1908), 226 f., 231. 

1See Ganz. 640; May, p. 54; Kreunen, p. 49. Vollmer even corrects Cythnum 
(cinthum codd.), 475, to Cythnon, but here the correction is unnecessary and even 
positively erroneous, because Ovid also (M. 7, 464) has Cythnum (ciprum codd.)! 
Thus Klotz (Hermes, 1922, p. 596) observes acutely: ‘‘Ci. 476 marmoreamque Paron 
(in Verg. niveamque Parum, A. 3, 126) agrees with Ov. M. 7, 465, where likewise a 
homeward voyage of Minos to Crete is described. ... . In the terminations of the 
names of the islands our poet models himself upon Ovid. While in Verg. the Latin 
forms Naxum, Donysam, Oliarum, Parum are better attested and in any case proceed 
from the poet, our poet, on the other hand, has indeed Donysam, but Paron. He agrees 
therefore in the Latin form Donysam with Verg., but in Paron and Cythnum with Ov., 
who beside marmoreamque Paron (465), offers florentemque thymo (tyron codd., em. 
Heinsius )Cythnum (ciprum codd.; Ehwald wrongly: Syron.). Our MS tradition might 
be considered too uncertain to base conclusions upon it, but it is worth while to point 
out on the other hand that H. Meusel first recognized the independent value of the 8 
family of MSS in Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum by the strictly observed use of the forms 
aandab.” I may add that as Verg. has only Parum, so Ov.—like the Ciris—has only 
Paros, Paron (A.A. 2,8; M.8, 221; 7,465); also only Seriphos, Seriphon (3 times), but 
like Cythnum, he has also Myconum (M. 7, 463). Cf. also Neue-Wagener, Formeni., 
I?, 194 f., 192. 

2 See Ehr. I, 42 ff., II, 1 ff. 
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vil. “‘CONCLUSIO.”” WORDS COMMON ONLY TO THE CIRIS 
AND OVID AMONG THE POETS OF THE 
GOLDEN AGE 


If we group together the great Republican poets, Lucretius and 
Catullus, with the chief Augustans (Verg., Hor., Tib., Prop., Ov.), 
Ovid is the only one of this central group of Roman poets—in other 
words, the only poet of the Golden Age of Roman Literature—who, 
in common with the Czris, uses the following 26 words: 

Aegina, 476, twice. alumna, 224, etc., 7 times (also Plaut.). antistita, 
166, once (Plaut., Acc.); cf. Sudhaus, Hermes, 1907, p. 481.  cirzs, 90, ete., 
once. comploro, 285, once (first in Ov.).! Crataeis, 66 (bis), once (only 
Ov.). Cythnus, 475, twice. denubo, 330, once (first in Ov.). Echidna, 67, 
6 times (only Ov. and Hygin. Fab.). Hmathius (adj.), 34, 3 times (first 
in Ov.). haliaeetos, 204, etc., once (only Ov. and Plin.). infesto (conject.), 
57, twice (prosaic). internodium, 491, twice (only in Varro R.R. (2, 9), 
Plin. and Calp. Ecl.). Leucothea, 396, 3 times (in a line filled with Ovidian 
phrases; cf. Ganz., p. 608).2 Libys, 440, 3 times (first in Ov.). Nisétus, 
390, once (only Ov.). novenus, 371, twice (prosaic, and first in Ov.). 
Ogygius, 220, once (first in Ov.). Ossaeus, 33, once (first in Ov.). perti- 
mesco, 82, 17 times (Plaut., Afran., Varr., and prosaic). populator, 111, 3 
times (first in Ov.). quinguennium, 24, twice (only Cie. and Ov.). repen- 
tinus, 460, twice (Acc., Ter., and prosaic; adv., Plaut., Afran.). salutifer, 
477, 4 times (first in Ov.). Seriphos, 477, 4 times. Typho(n), 32, once (first 
in Ov. as secondary form for Typhoeus). 

The list of 26 words which we have just cited as common to Ovid 
and the Ciris alone, corresponds to a similar list of 13 verbs and ad- 
jectives,? which Holtschmidt finds common to Ovid and the Culex 
alone, and which he assembles in his “conclusio”’ relating to the 
Ovidian language of the Culex (op. cit., 124). I have myself supplied 
the nouns and adjectives omitted by Holtschmidt, and find that there 
are in the Culex at least 13 very striking words which are common to 
Ovid and the Culez alone, as follows: 

amarantus, 406 (also T.A., first in Ov.). aversor, 256 (first in Ov. after 
Plaut.). Cimmerius, 232 (also T.A., adj. first in Ov.). Cupidineus, 409 


1 Ov. has besides the simple ploro 9 times, (also 2 Lydia, 1 T.A.), deploro 5 times and 
imploro 3 times, while Verg. has only imploro (6 times). 

2 Ci. 396 Leucothea parvosque dea cum matre Palaemon; Ov. M. 4, 542 Leucotheéque 
deum cum matre Palaemona dixit; F. 6, 501 nondum Leucothea, nondum puer ille 
Palaemon. Propertius (2, 26, 10 and 28, 20) has, according to all the best codd., the 
other form Leucothoe, though Haupt-Vahlen corrects to Leucotheé. 

3? The published part of Holtschmidt’s dissertation does not include as a rule the 
nouns and adverbs. 
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(only in Ov., Mart., Claud.). echo, 152 (first in Ov.). epops, 253 (only in 
Ov.). impietas, 249 (prosaic). elo, 325 (only in Ov.). nectareus, 241 (only 
in Ov., Mart., Claud.). quantuscumque, 388 (prosaic, and first in Ov.). 
refoveo, 122, 213 (first in Ov.). respectus, 228, 269 (prosaic, and first in 
Ov.). Zanclaea (Charybdis), 332 (only in Ov.).! 


It should be noted also that such peculiarly Ovidian words are 
not found in the Cirzs and Culex alone, but in all the remaining parts 
also of the Appendix, such as the Aetna, Dirae, Copa, Catalepton, ete. 
The full proof of Ovidian authorship can be obtained then only when 
complete lists have been published for the whole Appendix. 

It is noteworthy also that the following 26 words occur in only one 
other author of the Golden Age, in addition to Ov. and V.A. (T.A.): 

Actaeus, 102, 10 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Verg. Amathusia, 242, 1 Ov., 1 V.A., 
1Cat. Alticus (adj.), 115, 5 Ov.,2 V.A.,2 Hor. curalium, 434, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 
1 Luer. Daulias, 200, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Cat. detondeo, 186, 3 Ov., 1 V.A., 
1 Prop. Dictyna, 245, ete., 3 Ov., 2 V.A., 1 Tib. (also Cinna frgm. 4). 
Hellespontus, 413, 3 Ov., 2 V.A., 1 Cat. Ilithyia, 326, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Hor. 
Tolciacus, 377, 1 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Prop. Isthmos, 463, 8 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 T.A., 
1 Prop. «tus twrandum, 155, 1 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Hor. lascivio, 142, 1 Ov., 
1 V.A., 1 Prop. Myrrha, 238, 4 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Prop. neuter, 68, 3 Ov., 
1 V.A., 1 Hor. Pandionius, 101, etc., 1 Ov., 3 V.A., 1 Prop. Polyhymnia, 
55, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Hor. pronuba, 439, 4 Ov., 1 V.A., 2 Verg. quaestus, 
78, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 2 Hor. relevo, 340, 19 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Prop. Rhamnusia, 
228, 2 Ov., 1 V.A., 3 Cat. sinuo, 460, 10 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Aet., 2 Verg. sub- 
missus (adj.), 355, 8 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 T.A., 2 Verg. supprimo, 404, 16 Ov., 
1 V.A., 2 Prop. tumulo, 442, 8 Ov., 1 V.A., 1 Cat. vorax (conject.), 57, 
3 Ov., 1 V.A., 4 Cat. 


I give also, on the basis of Holtschmidt’s material and my own 
additions, the following list of 22 words, which occur in the Culex 
and which are found in only one other author of the Golden Age, in 
addition to Ovid: 


baculum, 98 (1 Prop.). Cilizx, 401 (1 Luer.). compos, 191 (1 Hor.). 
conscelero, 375 (1 Cat.). excedo, 189 (13 Verg.). excelsus, 46, 155 (1 Tib., 
and probably 1 Cat.). eaisto, 231 (1 Aet., 15 Luer.). gemmo, 70 (2 Lucr.). 
herois, 261 (2 V.A., 1 Prop.). immorior, 354 (1 Hor.). inviolatus, 263 
(1 Hor.). notitia, 5 (5 Luer., who has also notities three times). Pandionius, 
251 (1 Prop.). parilis, 229, 358 (4 Luer.). pollens, 74 (7 Luer.).2prosterno, 

1 Ovid had lived in Sicily; he has the phrase Zanclaea Charybdis twice elsewhere 


(F. 4, 499; 7. 5, 2, 73). On his Sicilian reminiscences in general, see H. de la Ville 
de Mirmont, Jeunesse d’Ovide, pp. 172 ff. 


2 The verb polleo occurs once in Hor. and once in Prop. 
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69, 336 (2 Cat.). pudibundus, 399 (1 Hor.). revolubilis, 169 (1 Prop.). 
senilis, 388 (2 Hor.). udilitas, 66 (1 Hor.). vaecors, 249 (1 Hor.). verno, 
410 (1 Prop.) 


IX. CHARACTER OF THE WORDS NOT USED LATER BY OVID 


There are 56 words in the Ciris which do not occur in the received 
corpus of Ovid. Of these, eight are Greek proper names, of which 
six belong to the story, namely: A phaea, Britomartis, Caeratea, Carme, 
Megara, Salaminius. Those words in the following list, however, 
which are indicated with an asterisk (*), occur either in the Vergilian 
Appendix or in the Tibullan Appendix: 

Adrastea, 239, Greek word; later authors, such as Plin. N.H. *adsigno, 
304, 1 Hor., prosaic, spondaic. aegrotus, 226, 2 Hor., archaic (Plaut., Varr.), 
prosaic, spondaic, drawn perhaps from Cat. 97. 12. The later Ovid does 
have, however, the verb aegroto: A.A. 3, 641; which is also in Luer. 4, 1124. 
ancillaris, 443, (Cie., very rare), spondaic.!. Aphaea, 303, Greek word. 
Britomartis, 295, 296, Greek word. Caeratea, 113; Greek word. Carme, 
220,278, 285, Greek word. Circumvehor, or perhaps better, as written by Ellis, 
circum vehor, 271 (Plaut.), prosaic, and is in any case a dactylic imitation 
of Verg. G. 3, 285 circumvectamur. Linse, op. cit., 52, cites two entirely new 
compounds with circum formed by Ovid, namely circumplaudere and circum- 
velare; the Aetna shows also (336) the new circumstupet (Ellis: circum stupet). 
coccum, 31, 1 Hor., Mart. coccinus (conject.), 69, Petr., Mart., Juv. Colo- 
phoniacus, 64. Verg. has neither Colophon nor any adj. derived from it, but 
Ov. has the adj. Colophonius, M.6,8. Inasingle poem (Trist. 1, 10) he has, 
for metrical reasons, Corinthiacus (9), Hellespontiacus (24), Propontiacus (29), 
Mesembriacus (37); on his numerous new formations in -iacus (11 in all), 
see also Linse, p. 25. 

complures, 54, 391, 1 Hor., archaic (Plaut., Ter.), prosaic, spondaic. 
conata (subst.), 337, 1 Luer., archaic (Acc. Trag.), prosaic, spondaic. con- 
crebresco (concrebui), 25, only here; spondaic; simple verb three times in 
Verg.; see also Ehr. III, 57, on the fondness of the Panegyrist and of Ovid 
for conscendo and conterreo (which are also in Verg.). Linse, p. 52, gives 
four examples of compound verbs with con- newly formed by Ovid, namely, 
concavare, concustodire, confremere, contemerare; the Aetna shows also (301) 
commurmural. confingo, 362, archaic (Plaut., Ter., Acc. Trag.), spondaic. 

1The noun ancilla occurs in Ovid 21 times, but not in Vergil, who uses serva 
instead twice, famula five times, ministra once. Ovid later uses the dactylic famularis 
instead of ancill.; ef. M. 15, 597 famularia iura. Linse, De Ovidio vocabulorum wnven- 


tore, Tremoniae, 1891, p. 36, gives twelve similar adjs. in -alis and -aris first used by 


Ovid. 


2 This word occurs in a literal translation of a Greek verse; see Heyne on v. 113 
and Kreunen, Proleg. in Cir. 48. 
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conquiro, 354, 2 Luer., 1 Prop., spondaic. crocota (conject.), 252, Greek word, 
archaic (Plaut., Cic.). 

Cupselides, 464; Linse, p. 18, cites 42 new patronymies in -ides and -iades 
which are employed by Ovid. despuo, 372, 373 (Plaut., Naev.): drawn from 
Cat. 50, 19 and Tib. 1, 2, 54, 96. (Many forms of this verb cannot stand in 
dactylic verse.) *detexo, 9, 1 Verg., archaic (Plaut., Trag. ine., Titin.), 
spondaic. deturpo, 284, later authors (Plin., Suet.), spondaic. Linse, p. 53, 
gives 12 examples of compound verbs with de- newly formed by Ovid. 
*devincio, 206, 3 Luer., 1 Cat., 1 Verg. (also Plaut., Ter.), spondaie. 

exordior, 265, archaic (Plaut., Ter., Com. frgm.), spondaic; Verg. has 
exorsa twice as subst. exorno, 148, 1 Hor., 2 Prop., archaic (Plaut., Ter., 
Com. frgm.), prosaic, spondaic. “*fragro, 168, 512, very rare (2 Cat., 2 Verg., 
Mart.), spondaic. frigidulus, 251, 348, diminutive (1 Cat.). The mature 
Ovid uses diminutives much more sparingly, and Linse, p. 35, cites as his 
only new formation in -ulus wmidulus (A.A. 3, 629). fugito, 351, frequenta- 
tive, 8 Luer., 1 Hor. (Plaut., Ter., Com. frgm.). Hermionea, 472, Greek 
word. *hortulus, 3, diminutive (1 Cat.). imprudentia, 190, Ter., prosaic. 
*lamentum, 400, very rare (2 Lucr., 1 Verg.), spondaic, yet Ov. has lamenta- 
bile (M. 8, 262), with dactylic ending. Instead of the noun he uses gemnitus 
(33 times). Jlitum, 317, very rare (1 Verg., 1 Tib.), yet Ovid has the adjec- 
tive luteus five times. 

Megara, 105, 388. minium, 505, very rare, 1 Verg., 1 Tib. miérificus, 
12, 13, very rare and archaic (Acc., Ter., Pomp. com. fr.), but Cat. has adv. 
mirifice three times. notesco, 90, very rare (1 Cat., 1 Prop.), spondaic. 
nutricula, 257, 277, diminutive (1 Hor.). obnixe, 301, 1 Ter., spondaic. 
Ovid himself has obnixus (Hal. 12) in imitation of Vergil’s favorite obnixus. 
oestrus, 184, Greek word, 1 Verg. (in literal sense); in fig. sense (‘‘madness’’), 
in later authors only (Stat., Juv.), but according to Sudhaus, Hermes, XLII 
(1907), 482, probably first used in Calvus’ Jo. Palaepaphia, 88, proper name 
(Ganz.: palam Paphiae). *parvolus, 138, 479, diminutive, 5 Luer., 1 Cat., 
1 Verg. (also Plaut., Ter., Trag. frgm., Varr.). peplum, 21, Greek word, 
1 Verg. perhibeo, 56, 77, 4 Luer., 2 Cat., 7 Verg., archaic (Plaut., Ter., 
Com. frgm., Titin., Trag. frgm.). As Ganz., p. 569, and Némethy, ad loc., 
point out, ut perhibent, vs. 77, is taken over bodily from Verg. G. 1, 247; A. 4, 
179. *pote, 227, 328, 2 Lucr., 8 Cat. (who has also ut pole twice), 2 Prop., 
archaic. Verg. has only the masc. potis (3 times); ef. Neue, Formenlehre, 
II, 175. *primitus, 490, archaic (2 Luer., Lucil., Plaut.). psalterium, 178, 
Greek word, Varr. and prosaic (Cic.). querimonia, 462, 4 Hor., archaic for 
querela, (Plaut., Cic.). recrepo, 108, 1 Cat., very rare. Ov. has the simple 
crepo twice (also Catal. 13, 36), concrepo twice. etc. Linze, p. 55, gives 14 
examples of compound words with re- newly formed by Ov., and Bednara 
(Archiv, XV, 230, n. 9, and 232) adds three more cases. (Salaminius, 470, 
belongs to story.) Scyllaeus, 57, 1 Verg., spondaic. sophia, 4, 40, Greek 
word, archaic (Enn., Com. frgm., Mart.). styrax, 168, Greek word, very 
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rare (Plin.); drawn perhaps from the neoterics (Sudhaus, Hermes XLII, 481)., 
Sunias (conject. for B’s sinius), 472, Greek adj. Linse, p. 22, gives 20 
Greek proper nouns and adjs. in -ias which were first employed by Ov. 
tabidulus, 182, diminutive, only here. thallus, 376, Greek word, very rare. 


Of the preceding words the following, however, occur in other 
parts of the V.A. or in the T.A. It will be noted that, with the 
exception of primitus and the diminutives, they are all spondaic 
words: 

adsigno, 304, 1 Catal., 1 T.A.; detexo, 9, 1 T.A.; devincio, 206, 1 Cu., 
2 T.A.; fragro, 168, 512, 1 Mor.; hortulus, 3. 2 Catal.; lamentum, 400, 1 Cu. 
(Vollmer: lamentandi); parvolus, 138, 497, 1 Cu., 1 Mor., 1 T.A.; pote, 
227, 328; cf. ut pote, 1 Ael.; primitus, 490, 1 Catal. 


We wish to trace also the origin of the vocabulary under discus- 
sion and we note that, of the rare words not used later, our poet has 
drawn the following from Catullus: 

aegrotus, 226 (Cat. 97, 12); despuo, 372, ete. (Cat. 50, 19; also Tib.); 
devincio, 206 (Cat. 64, 128; also Luer., Verg.); fragro, 168, etc. (Cat. 6, 8; 
68, 144; also Verg.); frigidulus, 251, ete. (Cat. 64, 181); hortulus, 3 (Cat. 
61, 88); mirificus, 12, ete. (Cat. has adv. mirifice 3 times); notesco, 90 (Cat. 
68, 48); parvolus, 138, ete. (Cat. 61, 209; also Luer., Verg.); pote, 227 (8 
times in Cat.; also Luer., Prop.); recrepo, 108 (Cat. 63, 29). Sudhaus has 
shown that oestrus, 184, and styrax, 168, are probably from Calvus. 


The following are taken from Vergil: 


circumvehor, 271, a dactylic form of Vergil’s circumvector, G. 3, 285; lutum, 
317 (EF. 4, 44); minium, 505 (2. 10, 27); obnixe, 301, from the rare obnixus 
which is a favorite with Verg. (10 times) and occurs in the Hal. (vs. 12); 
perhibeo, 56, etc. (7 Verg., also Luer., Cat.); Scyllaeus, 57 (A. 1, 200). 

Finally the following are drawn from Lucretius: 

conquiro, 354 (2 Lucr.); detexo, 9 (from pertexo, Lucr. 1, 418); fugito, 
351 (8 Luer.); imprudentia, 190 (Lucr. 5, 1007); perhaps nicto (conject.), 
218 (Lucr. 6, 182).! 

SUMMARY 


We may exhibit the results of our analysis briefly as follows: 
There are 50 words occurring in the Ciris which are not found in the 


1 Ellis, however, retains here the reading of the codd.: nutantia. 
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received corpus of Ovid.! We may divide these vocables into four 
classes: 

1. Much the largest number consists of archaic or of wholly 
prosaic or of extremely rare words, which are at the same time 
heavily spondaic, and therefore unsuited to Ovid’s later style.2 Some 
of these archaic vocables are doubtless drawn directly from Plautus, 
Ennius and Accius, but much the larger number have been borrowed 
from Lucretius, Catullus, or Vergil. A few rare vocables which are 
discussed below may well be due to Ovid’s own coinage, since (as 
Linse and others have well shown) he was himself a prolific inventor 
of new words. We include in this class the following: adsigno, 304, 
aegrotus, 226, ancillaris, 443, complures, 54, 391, condta (subst.), 337, 
concrebresco, 25, confingo, 362, conquiro, 354, detexo, 9, deturpo, 284, 
devincio, 206, exordior, 265, exorno, 148, frdgro, 168, 512, imprudentia, 
190, lamentum, 400, laitum, 317, notesco, 90. obnixe, 301, psalterium, 
178, Scyllaeus, 57. 

2. Asecond class consists of Greek words, the se of which is due 
to Alexandrine influence, to Ovid’s sojourn at Athens, and possibly to 
the Greek original of the Ciris. This fondness for Greek words, 
though afterward somewhat moderated, always remained character- 
istic of Ovid and is in sharp contrast to the usage of Vergil, Horace, 
and Tibullus. We include here the following: Adrastea, 239, crocota 
(conject.), 252, Hermionea, 472, oestrus, 184, peplum, 21, (psalterium, 
178), styrax, 168, thallus, 376. Upon this whole subject, see above 
p. 336, and consult also Ganzenmiiller’s wonderfully complete and 
accurate account (op. cit., 639f.) of all the Grecisms of the Ciris, 
including the single words just cited. 

3. Several words of dactylic form, which Ovid afterward avoided, 
are diminutives drawn from vulgar and colloquial language. Their 


1 We do not include in this number six proper names belonging to the Ciris story: 
Aphaea, 303, Britomartis, 295, ete., Caeratea, 113, Carme, 220, etc., Megara, 105, etc., 
Salaminius, 470. 


2 If they had been spondaic only, they would have probably been still used, though 
more rarely. Thus a very familiar spondaic word, such as mutare, is often supplanted 
in Ovid by vertere, but is also often retained; the more difficult commuto and immuto, 
however, occur only once and twice respectively; cf. Ganz., Nuz., p. 23. Note also 
the heavily spondaic words which Ovid uses in the youthful Hal. but later discards, 
namely, epastus, dissolvere, obniti, rimari, denuntiore. Birt vainly attacks the authen- 
ticity of the poem on account of their non-occurrence in the mature Ovid (De Hal. 
Ovidio falso adscriptis, p. 36; Kritik v. Hermeneutik, Munich, 1913, p. 23). 
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free use in the Ciris is due to the overpowering influence which 
Catullus and the neoterics exerted upon the youthful poet for a brief 
season. In the nature of things this extreme control could be only 
temporary, and the mature Ovid, though always retaining a limited 
number of these terms (such as ocellus, novellus, lectulus, ete.), care- 
fully avoided at this point the worst excesses of the Catullan school.' 
The diminutives, which occur in the Ciris and which were afterward 
avoided, are: frigidulus, 251, etec., hortulus, 3, nutricula, 257, etc., 
parvolus, 138, ete., tabidulus, 182.2. For similar reasons the rare 
frequentative fugito, 351, is fittingly displaced by the more suitable 
fugio, with the same scansion, just as the frequentative increpitare, 
Hal. 80, is afterward entirely disused. 

4. Apart from the diminutives, it is surprising how few words of 
daectylie or pyrrhie scansion found in the Ciris were afterward 
given up by Ovid. A few words of this kind, however, occur, which 
are either hopelessly archaic or extremely rare. To the first class we 
refer circumvehor, 271, mirificus, 12, ete., perhibeo, 56, etc.,? pote, 227, 
ete., primitus, 490, querimonia (instead of querela), 462, sophia, 4, 40. 
To the second or very rare group we may refer recrepo, 108 (quoted 
besides only from Cat. 63, 29), minawm, 505, coccinus (conject.), 69, 
and perhaps styraz, 168. In the foregoing analysis we have omitted 
only the proper means Colophoniacus, Sunias (conject.), Cypselides. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


1In his controversy with Conington, H. J. A. Munro (Elucidations of Cat. 234 ff.), 
sought wholly to justify Catullus’ use, but his view is untenable. 
2On the use of diminutives in the Ciris (and Culex), see Kreunen, op. cit., 41: 


May, De stilo epylliorum Romanorum, p. 58; ef. Drachmann, Hermes, XLIII, 421 
On Ovid's later use, see May, p. 59. 


3 There was absolutely no need for Ovid later to use the archaic perhibeo, since he 
employs very freely elsewhere memoro, with ihe same scansion (3 V.A., 2 Aet., 2 T.A., 
35 Ov.). In general, Ovid can afford to give up very few desirable dactylic words, 
unless he can solve the metrical problem by the help of other expedients. 


|Z'o be continued] 











NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


HONOR TO DR. DORPFELD 


The editors of Classical Philology are glad to give publicity to the following 
announcement. They believe that American admirers of Dr. Dérpfeld will 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity that it presents to testify their 
gratitude for his many courtesies to American scholars in Greece, and for 
the pleasure and profit which they have derived from his lectures on Greek 
sites. 

Am 26. Dezember 1923 begeht W1iLHELM D6éRpFELD seinen 70. Geburtstag. 
Die Bliite des Deutschen Archiologischen Instituts in Athen ist mit seinem 
Namen fiir alle Zeiten verbunden. Unziihligen ist unter seiner Fiihrung in 
unvergesslichen Stunden an den griechischen Ausgrabungsstiitten reiche Erkennt- 
nis geworden. Gross ist der Gewinn, der seit der ersten klassischen Interpreta- 
tion des Heraions von Olympia bis zu den Grabungen auf Kerkyra aus einer 
iiber ein Menschenalter wiihrenden, fiir ein weites Gebiet der klassischen Archiio- 
logie bahnbrechenden Forschertiitigkeit der Wissenschaft erwachsen ist. Und 
noch heute sehen wir den Unermiidlichen immer wieder zu neuer Arbeit an den 
geliebten Stitten eilen. 

Dieser Geburtstag kann nicht voriibergehen, ohne dass wir dem verehrten 
Manne ein Zeichen unseres Dankes geben. Wir méchten ihm am 26. Dezember 
eine Summe fiir seine wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten zur Verfiigung stellen und 
bitten Sie, uns dabei zu helfen. Die Namen der Spender sollen ihm gleichzeitig 
mit einer Gliickwunschtafel iiberreicht werden. 

Beitriige in deutscher Wihrung bitten wir auf das Separat-Conto ‘‘ Dirpfeld- 
Ehrung”’ des Archiiologischen Instituts des Deutschen Reiches bei der Deutschen 
Bank, Depositenkasse NO, Berlin W. 50, Tauentzienstrasse 21—24 zu zahlen. 
Auslindische Beitriige bitten wir in der Landeswiihrung (Noten oder Schecks) 
mit eingeschriebenem Brief an den Generalsekretiir des Archiiologischen Instituts, 
HeERRN ProFEssoR RopENWALDT, Berlin W., Ansbacherstrasse 464 senden zu 
wollen.! Fir die Gliickwunschtafel ist die Angabe auch des Vornamens der 
Spender erforderlich. 

[Signed] WattHer AmELUNG, Rom; RicHarp BorrMANN, Berlin; Hans 
Dracenpvorrr, Freiburg i. Br.; Friepricu v. Dunn, Heidelberg; Ernst 
FrecuHTer, Stuttgart; Perer Gorssier, Stuttgart; WALTER DE GRUYTER, 
Berlin; Frreprich Frar. HILLER VON GAERTRINGEN, Westend; GerorG 
Karo, Halle a. S.; Huserr Knackruss, Miinchen; Hersert Kocu, Jena; 
ALFRED KO6rteE, Leipzig; Ferptntanp Noack, Berlin; Erica Prrnice, 
Greifswald; Emit Retscu, Wien; GrerHart RopeNWALpT, Berlin; Hans 
Scuraper, Frankfurt a. M.; Franz StrupntczKa, Leipzig; Carn Warzin- 
GER, Tiibingen; THropor WIEGAND, Berlin; Franz WINTER, Bonn. 


! Contributions may be sent either to Professor Rodenwaldt or to Professor 
P. V. C. Baur, 166 Edgehill Road, New Haven, Conn. 
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PROFESSOR BOLLING ON THE HOMERIC ABSTRACTA 
AND OTHER MATTERS 


In the number of this Journal for July, 1923, Professor Bolling reviews 
Meister’s new work, Die homerische Kunstsprache. As I have the honor of 
being mentioned twice in the paper, I should be glad if the Editor would allow 
me a few remarks on its contents. 

The Professor’s object in the pages (269 ff.) with which I am concerned 
is, as we should expect, to find material in Meister’s book to support his own 
well-known view of the origin of the Homeric poems. He informs us that 
he is “of those who have hoped that the study of the Homeric language 
would contribute decisively to the solution of the Homeric question,” but 
Meister assures him ‘‘that this hope is doomed to disappointment.” But 
this, Professor Bolling would have us believe, is because “the assurance 
presupposes the correctness of Wilamowitz’ analysis of the Jliad,”’ and further 
on he asserts that “‘ Meister’s statement (p. 246) that he has been able to find 
no difference in language between the songs of the Iliad means in reality no 
difference which will support Wilamowitz’ analysis.” Anyone can satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of this understanding of Meister’s, pages 245-48. 
I for one cannot accept it. Meister does not confine himself to the “songs of 
the Iliad,” his statement as to the inutility of linguistic tests is in general 
terms, and I do not think Wilamowitz or his analysis is even mentioned in 
the pages quoted. Meister is quite clear that linguistic tests have so far 
produced no result, and that of course was bad hearing for the Professor. 

This was discouraging at the outset, but he has done his best in spite of 
it to find support for his own views by considering various Homeric forms and 
usages. Most of the discussions are on the old familiar lines. Their chief 
basis is the assumption that certain parts of the poems are early and others 
late. Sometimes it is the purely personal view—‘strata I should consider 
late,” or what “I (with Robert and Bechtel) regard as decidedly late.” 
The ‘oldest parts” of a book or tract can be separated from the rest, ‘the 
oldest separate lays” are known, and soon. Except for the fact that the con- 
clusions stated may impress those who have not time to test them for them- 
selves, there would be little necessity for referring to them. I will, however, 
give here the results of a test I have made on one point. I have selected 
it because it is, I think, a quite new contribution by Professor Bolling to the 
stock-in-trade of the professional dissector of the poems. 

It relates to joav and égav. “‘It is clear that éoav has gained greatly in 
the Odyssey,’ for, including compounds, there are 47 occurrences of joav 
in the Iliad and 88 of évay, and in the Odyssey 24 of Reavy to 32 of ésav. Nowl 
find to my astonishment, on drawing out the occurrences, that of the 47 of 
joav in the Iliad no fewer than twelve are in the recurring formula, of 8 dre 
3) oxeddv Hoav ex’ dAAHAKOW iovres. But no one will think of accepting repeti- 
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tions of a line as so many separate occurrences.!_ And the line mentioned is 
not the only case of repetition in the 47 lines from the Iliad. There are five 
others. There are also some in the other three totals quoted above from the 
review, and I find that when groups of repetitions—excluding hemistichs, 
though I might well include them—are treated as single occurrences, the 
figures are, for the Iliad, joav, 32, and écav, 35, and in the Odyssey, jcav, 
23, and écav, 28. Allowing for the difference in length of the two poems, 
these totals become, Iliad, 32 and 35, Odyssey, 31 and 37. Anything that 
can be argued against écay on these figures may be allowed without a qualm. 

The numbers are certainly small enough to argue on. But Professor 
Bolling goes further, and seeks to show for different parts of the Iliad, of 
different ages according to Robert’s analysis, that the difference between jaoav 
and éaav is traceable everywhere. Of course the figures become ridiculously 
small. In only one case are they big enough to be worth considering; “in 
Robert’s third Iliad or later” there are 32 occurrences of écav to 30 of joav. 
I do not stop to inquire whether these totals include any repetitions, but will 
anyone find any significance in them as they stand? Will anyone be im- 
pressed by the fact that in the few lines of the ‘‘Kodén Episode” there is one 
occurrence of 7aeav—it is in the formula oi 8 dre 8) oyeddv «.7.A.—and none of 
éoav? Again, “the oldest separate lays, the [dpidos cat MeveAdov povopayia 
and the Acoundovs dporeia, have only joav’”—5 times, but it is not stated 
that four of the five are in that same old formula. Such figures deserve no 
attention. I would only add that help from emendation is not disdained. 
“A321 if not interpolated may be read ro ¢’ Hoav.” Maybe read! Is there 
any reason for disturbing the text? That the change gives “elision as in 
BovAop’ éyw”’ is no reason. And if emendation is to be allowed in one case, 
where are we to stop? I know professional Homeric emendators who 
would emend with ease any case of jay or éoav submitted to them. 

Now for the two mentions in the review of my humble self. Meister, in 
the pages of his book already quoted, has referred with some approval to 
papers written by the late Dr. Rothe, Professor Scott, and myself to prove 
that certain linguistic criteria had failed as tests of late and early. This 
lapse on the part of a Homeric scholar has of course distressed Professor 
Bolling very much, and he laments that ‘a man of Meister’s caliber” should 
have allowed (men of no caliber like) ‘‘Shewan and Scott to talk him into 
the belief that the difference between the Iliad and Odyssey”’ (in regard to 
the abstracts in -oovvy -tn -tvs) “‘is illusorisch.”? This is the only one of the 
criteria mentioned by Meister that the Professor deals with, and he selects it 


1In C.P., XVI, 195 ff., I marked the same defect in Professor Bolling’s 1é0os- 
wo0n theory. : 


2T think Meister’s words have not been rightly understood. He is not using 
the word himself, but only quoting Professor Scott. 
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because he has written much about it elsewhere, and fancies he has scored a 
victory over Professor Scott and myself in regard to it. Let us see what 
ground can be given for our belief, and whether others can be “talked into it.” 

To Professor Bolling it is ‘“‘merely a simple problem in arithmetic to 
determine whether the increase [of these abstracta in the Odyssey] is zero or 
32 per cent.”’ Certainly that is so, but, when you have made your calculation 
and got your excess, two important factors remain to be considered. First, 
in which poem does the subject-matter, or rather, do the subject-matters, lead 
one to expect the freer use of abstract nouns? The question needs only to 
be asked. No one who has thought about these nouns can have omitted this 
consideration. The second and much more important, and indeed decisive, 
point is this. Are abstract nouns more abundant in speech or in narrative ? 
[ think anyone would say offhand, in speech, and he would be right. As a 
test, I have counted the occurrences of the first twenty on my list of these 
abstracta extracted from Gehring, and I find they occur in the poems 58 times, 
45 times in speech, and only 13 times in narrative. And in which poem is 
there the greater amount of speech relatively to narrative? In the Odyssey 
very decidedly. If the totals and proportions are worked out, it will be found 
that there are three lines in speech in the Odyssey to two in the Iliad. When 
that is taken into consideration, the excess obtained by Professor Bolling 
on mere totals vanishes. I do not suppose these considerations were present 
to Meister’s mind, but, whether or not, he—or Professor Scott—could not 
have used a happier description. The difference between the two poems in 
regard to these nouns is absolutely illusorisch. 

The other matter is ‘‘the curious semantic difference between zroy in the 
Iliad and 2060s, roy in the Odyssey,” which Professor Bolling announced a 
year or two ago with no uncertain voice. On this point I replied to his paper 
(C.P., XV, 387 ff.) in C.P., XVI, 195 ff. In the review of Meister there is 
nothing new on the subject; the Professor only refers to it to declare that his 
view “holds good in spite of Shewan.” airds éfa, and the matter is chose 
jugée. So be it. , But I would observe that the reader is left to think that I 
alone made a protest, and that no scholar of caliber noticed the paper. On 
the contrary, an authority of standing, Professor Radin, made a much stronger 
reply in C.J., XVI, 494 ff., which I would beg anyone interested in the 
matter to read. And if the Professor should ever deign to admit that the 
matter is still open to argument, he must reckon with that reply. A simple 
ignoro, ignorabo will not do. 


A. SHEWAN 
Sr. ANDREWS 


ON THE AGERE-TEXT OF THE ALDINE PLINY 


In the edition of the Morgan fragment of Pliny’s Letters, published con- 
jointly with my friend, Dr. E. A. Lowe (Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
1922), I stated (p. 43) that Keil, in his critical edition of the Letters, was 
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wrong in citing agere (p. 62, 13) as the reading of Aldus in his first edition, 
1508, instead of facere, which is read in all the manuscripts and all other 
editions. Agere is the reading of the second edition, which appeared in 
1518, three years after Aldus’ death. But Professor E. T. Merrill replied 
(C.P., XVIII, 68) that his copy of the first edition, like Keil’s, has agere, 
although in two copies possessed by the Classical Library of the University 
of Chicago it is facere. Facere is also found, I may add, in the Morgan copy 
of the 1508 edition. Mr. Merrill implies-—rightly, I think—that agere is 
not an emendation for an original facere. He seems inclined to assume that 
agere is the original reading, a careless error for which it is hard to account 
and for the correction of which the press had perhaps been stopped. I 
would suggest that it might have been the other way round. It is a notorious 
fact that in early printing, copies of any particular edition may vary, some- 
times through carelessness, sometimes as a result of deliberate alterations 
made in the course of printing. This matter is thoroughly discussed by 
R. B. MecKerrow in the Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, X11 
(1911-13), 217 ff.; I am indebted to my friend, G. P. Winship, librarian of 
the Widener Collection in Harvard College Library, for referring me to this 
work. Mr. McKerrow describes the different kinds of alterations, pointing 
out that the practice of dabbing the type with ink-balls was likely to draw 
out loose letters. He says: 

When a printer noticed that a type was thus drawn out, he would no doubt 
as a rule replace it. Unfortunately he seems not always to have troubled to 
replace the right letter, but to have put in any type he could find. We may 
suppose that when drawn out of the form, the type was sometimes jerked by the 
ink-ball on to the floor, where other type may have been lying, and a careless 
workman might easily pick up the wrong one. 


Here is a tentative explanation of our little problem. Let us suppose 
that Aldus’s copy had facere—the word stands at the end of the line in both edi- 
tions—and that after a number of sheets had been drawn, the f loosened as 
a result of some fresh inking, was jerked out and not replaced. When the next 
sheet was taken, the gap was noticed with the meaningless acere after it. 
The proofreader, or even some printer in Aldus’s scholarly establishment, 
might then have ‘‘emended” acere into agere. With agere in the text, it 
would not attract attention. The second edition, published three years 
after Aldus’s death, is in the main a reprint, with correction of the more 
obvious typographical errors and some conjectural emendations. It is also 
more compactly printed. The pages and the separate lines contain exactly 
the same amount of text—except for the corrected words—as in the first 
edition; I have tested various parts of the book and this is apparently 
the rule. The height of the text-space is only 7s inch shorter (4;°5 inches 
against 43 inches), but the width is shorter by } inch (27 inches against 
2s inches). Not only the words but at times the letters within words have 
been compressed. In one line on our page (1. 16, p. 64), Aldus’s wide semi- 
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circular ligature for et was replaced by the two letters; for once a compendium 
had wasted space. Now, in confirmation of my surmise, it will be observed 
that even in the first edition, the spacing of the facere-line is unusually wide; 
the printer probably decided that the following wel, which of course could 
not be divided, would overcrowd the line. Therefore, if the f did drop out, 
the gap would have seemed especially noticeable. If the original had been 
agere, the compositor would hardly have left so ugly a hole in the lines as that 
would have produced; he could easily have slipped in wel. It is also evident, 
on this supposition, why in the second edition, despite the compression of 
the type, the line is still a loose one. 

By my supposition, the line with agere in Mr. Merrill’s 1508 edition ought 
to present some kind of unusual appearance. If it seems no more unusual 
than that in the 1518 edition, and if the page-measurements should agree 
with that edition and not the first, the only explanation that I can think 
of is that some copies of the 1518 edition were dated 1508, and that this is 
the issue which both Mr. Merrill and Keil happen to possess. It is said 
that one of the 1514 editions of Virgil really was not printed until 1519; 
see A. A. Renouard, Annales de l’ Imprimerie des Aldes (3d ed., 1834), page 
68. Perhaps some other explanation will occur to Mr. Merrill. I hope that 
he will carry out his intention of collating the facere-text with the agere-text 
throughout the ten books. The number and character of the alterations 
should determine whether they represent a deliberate revision or are merely 
the result of accident. Meanwhile, Mr. Merrill apparently agrees with me 
that agere is not one of the perverse and wilful conjectures of Aldus. 


E. K. Ranp 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


VITVLATIO 


The ancients, we have been told (Giles, Manual, ed. 2, p. 46) “took leave 
of their usual sanity’? when they ‘‘meddled with etymology.” But the 
moderns sometimes produce exactly the same results as the ancients; though 
Festus often provides the necessary material for the deduction of correct 
etymologies, his own explanations of history of words are as often wrong 
as right. A suggested etymology of famulus published some nine years ago 
(C.R., X XTX [1915], p. 204), the author of which had been disappointed by 
Festus and Isidore, was shortly afterward shown to have been anticipated 
by Festus himself (or rather by Verrius Flaccus, C.Q., X [1916], p.110). Nor 
does uitulatio seem to have fared much better than famulus; Walde’s sug- 
gestion (Wtb., ed. 2, s.v., wot, ef. Gr. evot, whence ui-; but Walde acknowl- 
edges that he cannot explain the “Suffix” -tulo-), is at least phonetically 
possible, but the late Dr. Warde Fowler confidently put forward (2R.F., 
p. 179) uttulus. Other suggestions have been wita, wictoria (both of them 
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ancient as well as modern), wictima (Non. 14, 15; Piso ap. Macr. Sat. 3, 2, 14; 
cf. Thes. Gloss. Emend.; references to modern authorities in Walde); from 
the root represented by Gr. (¢)ué “voice, ery,” (¢)idpwpos “im Kampfruf 
tiichtig” (Erlich, B. ph. W., 1911, 1575), of which Hartmann (Glotta, V 
[1914], p. 337) justly remarks, “‘Das heisst doch wohl x durch y erkliren”’; 
and from a root *g*it-, cf. Skt. gitis ‘song, hymn” (Wood, K.Z., 45, 68). 

The passage just cited from Macrobius (Sat. 3, 2, 14), with a quotation 
from Piso (the annalist presumably), refers to the Poplifugia and Nonae 
Caprotinae, although either the text is corrupt or else Macrobius (hardly 
Piso, we may believe) has blundered over the dates of the festivals. The 
latter alternative was accepted by Mommsen (CJL. I, ed. 2, p. 320, on 
July 5), but Warde Fowler (l.c.) and Wissowa (R.K., ed. 2, p. 434, Anm. 4) 
apparently take the text of Macrobius as it stands or take him at his word. 
The traditional text is one day in error for both Poplifugia and Nonae Cap- 
rotinae, but it is difficult to correct it without violent changes. From this 
passage we learn that part of the celebrations on the Nonae Caprotinae was 
known as a uitulatio. The word apparently means something like “jubila- 
tion,”’ and since tearing down branches from trees and then carrying them 
and waving them about, or weaving them into garlands, was a common 
feature of ancient celebrations and sacrifices of all kinds, it is natural to 
connect witulor -ari, witulatio with a diminutive of uitzs' in its original meaning 
“a, pliant twig” (ef. wimen), especially when we find a word uitulamen, “‘a 
sprig, shoot, sucker.” This word, it is true, does not appear in the literature 
before the fourth century A.D., but the number of popular Latin words, 
especially country words, which must have had, as it were, an underground 
existence, rarely or never appearing in the written language, but only emerg- 
ing in late Latin or in the Romance languages, is considerable enough to 
justify confidence in witulamen.? It was a country word, not wanted for 
literary use. 

Now not only did the women in their celebrations on the Nonae Cap- 
rotinae actually tear down boughs from a wild fig tree (Varro L.L., 6, 18) 
but in all the passages quoted for uitulor in the lexica the meaning which 
this derivation suggests is perfectly suitable, and in some it is particularly 
apt; e.g., is habet coronam uitulans uictoria (Enn. ap. Paul. ex. Fest. 507 L.). 

J. WHATWOUGH 

University COLLEGE 

Banoor, MAINE 


1_ylo- is depreciatory as well as diminutive; this force would help to dissociate 
the idea of ‘‘vine”’ and might tend to imply ‘‘wild’’ (like -ter in oleaster); if so, we 
may perhaps compare the wild fig tree in this festival (Varro L.L., 6, 18; Plut. 
Rom. 29). 

2The Vallicelli scholia just referred to (C.Q.X) complete Fest. p. 33, 8 L. by 
giving us the popular name of the coturnix (uulgus a sono uocis appellat), viz. 
quaquara, but cf. Du Cange s.v. Qualea. 
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PLATO TIMAEUS 37C 


Tov dudiwv GeGv yeyovds dyadpa. “This is a very singular phrase . . 
the didioc Oeot can be nothing else than the ideas. But nowhere else does 
Plato call the ideas Gods.” (Archer-Hind. in loc.) In a previous note on 
this passage (Classical Philology, VIII, 93), I suggested that the original 
phrase might have been rév ddiwv y.a. and that at some early point the gloss 
ide@v became incorporated in the text, and later mis-copied as Bev, an easy 
error especially as the words dédco. Geof would be familiar in other contexts. 
I now submit the following amplification of my suggestion. The phrase 
ra didia, used by Aristotle, does not, I believe, occur elsewhere in Plato, 
though the singular occurs twice in Timaeus 29 A: ei pév d) Kadds éorw dbe 
5 Kdopos 6 Te Sypsovpyds dyads, SjAov ws pos TO dudiov EBAremev: ei SE 6 uy’ 
cimeiv Tue Oguus mpos yeyovds mavte di) capes OTe mpds Td aidiov. Elsewhere 
in the Timaeus and other dialogues the word is adjectival, with the possible 
exception (according to the reading chosen) of Phaedo 106 D. It is note- 
worthy that according to Ast, Lexicon Platonicum the word only occurs 
nine times in the genuine dialogues (and five times in the spurious) and that 
of these nine instances six are in the Timaeus and three in chapter 37. It is 
also a curious fact that in 29 B waoa dvayxn tovde Tov Kécpoyv eikova Twos élvat 
“Cicero renders these words simulacrum aelernum esse alicuius aeterni: whence 
it would appear that his MS gave eixova didiv twos ddiov, which it has 
been proposed to restore. This, however, it would be rash to do against 
all the existing MSS and Proclus.” (Archer-Hind). Unfortunately Cicero’s 
translation breaks off in 37 before this passage is reached. Proclus (c. 410- 
485 a.p.) finds Oey in the text, but can only explain the phrase as referring 
to vonroi Geoi intermediate between the dnmovpyds and the vonrov mapa- 
de?ypya, that is, ideas of the éparot Geod whose genesis is described in 38-41. 
(Proclus Comm. Timaecus 239 C-E). id€a is not used in the Timaeus in the 
technical philosophical sense which is supplied by wapade?ypa but any reader 
familiar with the Republic and Aristotle might naturally use it as an explana- 
tory gloss. 

There is another possibility: that the gloss might have been 6e@v origi- 
nally, but this presupposes an early misunderstanding of Plato. 

Marearet E. Hirst 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

EXNGLAND ; 
LITERARY CRITICISM AND THE CONVENTIONS OF 
STICHOMYTHIA 

The first condition of sound interpretation is to understand idiom, 
synonym, figures of rhetoric, and shades of meaning, and the second is to 
know when not to press them. Obviously a trait of style that is conventional 
in its context is less probably to be pressed for its full meaning. There 
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are many turns of expression in stichomythia the significance of which this 
principle reduces to a minimum. One, the neglect of which sometimes 
causes misinterpretation, is the anticipatory suggestion of an either or 
alternative in asking for further information: Was the thing you saw black 
or white? This is perhaps characteristic of the quick, impatient, logical, 
and dialectical type of mind in any conversation. But it is an established 
mannerism in Greek dramatic stichomythy. When in the Hippolytus (516) 
Phaedra asks, “‘Is the charm an ointment or a potion? Say.’ Professor 
Norwood’s apology for the ‘‘trivial question” is that “she is dangerously 
toying with the proposal.” (Greek Tragedy, p. 214). And when in the 
Hecuba (779) Agamemnon asks concerning the finding of the corpse of 
Polymestor, ““Was she looking for it or otherwise employed?” Professor 
Norwood finds in the absurdity of the question a confirmation of his view 
that the play falls into two coriplete and distinct parts connected by little 
links. But the absurdity is little more than conformity to the fixed habits 
of stichomythy. In the same play (803) Theseus, when told that Phaedra 
has hanged herself, asks, “From chilling sorrow or from some mishap?” 
Similarly Jason (Medea 1312) inquires of the death of his children, ‘Where 
did she slay them, within or without the house?” So in Suppliants (129), 
“Of their own motion or by the state’s decree?” and 1062, “In arts of 
Pallas or in prudent counsel?” In Electra 626, ‘‘For babies born or babies 
to be born?” 653, “Shall I say long since confined or recently?” 754, 
“Was it an Argive cry or from my friends?” In Troades 76, ‘While still on 
land or on the briny sea?” In Orestes 403, ‘‘Wast thou at home or watching 
by the pyre?” 

In Ion 962 Creusa cries, “‘If thou hadst seen the babe’s hands stretched 
to me,” and the servant counters with ‘‘Seeking thy breast or in thy arms to 
fall?” which Masqueray (p. 73) calls a distinction bouffonne and Way, 
omitting the or, evades with “‘seeking the breast, the cradle of thine arms.” 

It is needless to multiply examples. Some may be a little more relevant, 
a little less absurd to modern feeling than those to which Professor Norwood 
and Professor Masqueray object. But the true explanation of all is the 
mannerism of stichomythia. 


A still more interesting illustration is supplied by Professor Wilamowitz’ 
misapprehension of Plato, Meno 8la. Platonic dialogue has much in com- 
mon with stichomythia as is well shown in the fourth chapter of Professor 
John L. Hancock’s Chicago dissertation, Studies in Stichomythia. In Meno 
8la Socrates begins dxyKoa yap dvdp@v te Kal yuvaxdv codav repi Ta Oeia 
mpaypata—and Meno breaks in tiva Adyov Aeyovtwv; and the stichomythic 
dialogue continues through two lines more. Wilamowitz thinks that Meno is 
justifiably surprised by the strange course of the argument and comments 
(Platon 2. 149), ‘‘kein Wunder dass Menon alle Héfflichkeit vergessend daz- 
wischen fiihrt ‘Was sagen Sie?’”” But the true interpretation is that Plato 
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here as often is imitating tragic stichomythia—in this case to heighten his 
style and mark the transition to something of importance. Similar is the 
interruption of the Athenian in Laws 860c by Cleinias’s 76 zoiov, where there 
can be no question of impoliteness; nor is there any in the interruption of the 
Eleatic by the young Socrates in Politicus 277e. There are many other 
cases, but these suffice. The interruption and the use of 76 zofov are necessi- 
ties or mannerisms of tragic stichomythia which Plato adopts sometimes to 
elevate his style and point to something especially significant sometimes to 
break up a long argument and relieve the tedium and sometimes doubtless 
from mere familiarity with tragedy. Examples of stichomythic interruption 
in tragedy are Persae 734-35, Antigone 1049, Oedipus Tyrannus 559, Ajax 
109, Euripides 7.7’. 1215, Helena 316, Supplices 143, Ion 266, Here Fur. 714, 
etc., etc. 

For the rest Thompson on Meno 81a rightly says ‘Socrates is speaking 
slowly and impressively and here pauses to excite attention.” He cites 
other cases from Plato, gives one example from Hamlet and two from Aris- 
tophanes, but does not explicitly refer to stichomythia. 


PauL SHOREY 
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Aelius Aristide et la sophistique dans la province d’ Asie au deuxiéme 
siécle de notre ére. Par ANDR& BouLAaNGER. Bibliothéque des 
Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 126. Paris: 
Boccard, 1923. Pp. 504. 


Though it used to be the fashion to speak of Aristides of Smyrna as the 
most representative sophist of the second century, his sophistic career was 
afailure. Not for him the bodyguard of adoring pupils of many nationalities, 
the tours of the chief cities of the Roman world, the frenzied ovations that 
certified the success of Smyrna’s adopted sons, Scopelian and Polemon. 
Aristides was shy, puritanical, not gregarious, not dramatic, not emotional, 
and therefore lacked etpo., the ability to declaim offhand on any theme in a 
copious stream of telling phrases and illustrations. So he consoled himself 
with the example of Isocrates and ranged himself with the archaising Atticists, 
to the great impoverishment of his vocabulary, which cannot stand compari- 
son with Lucian’s. In one of his rare metaphors—for he could not handle 
metaphor—he told Marcus Aurelius, who loved showy declamation, that 
he would not “vomit” rhetoric, and devoted himself to the two interests of 
his life, the imitation of Demosthenes, and his precarious health. Polemon 
had the world here, but perhaps not a dozen persons know that he died of 
rheumatoid arthritis, declaiming with his last breath, whereas Aristides is 
the most interesting invalid in the history of literature; every phase of his 
malady is discussed by scholars, and the chronology of certain important 
events in the second century, such as the invasion of Eleusis by pirates and 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, cannot be determined without reference to the 
career of Aristides. His chronological references, as is usual with the 
sophists and their biographers, are sadly confused, especially in the diaries 
of his illness, the six tepot Adyou, for adraxrety det was the rule for the AaAa, 
the type which these discourses most nearly resemble; but now and then he 
mentions a proconsul or some other official whose exact identification would 
clear up the history of those times. These officials usually menaced his 
repose. 

Bereaved of her adored Polemon, Smyrna would gladly have drawn out 
Aristides, and Marcus Aurelius warned him that learned leisure is not for 
mortals. When he refused to conform, to declaim, and to take regular 
pupils, he was nominated, in turn, high priest, tax-collector, and chief of 
police. Aristides evaded these annoyances, and, on occasion, his audiences 
must have wished they had left him in peace, as when, at Athens, he delivered 
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his “Panathenaic Oration,” which was really a course of very dull lectures 
that omitted no historical commonplace, and must have lasted several 
days. Nothing less than the earthquake which destroyed Smyrna in 178 
could induce him to write like an Asianist, but his lamentations over Smyrna, 
those lyric couplets that moved Marcus Aurelius to tears and perhaps 
persuaded him to rebuild the city—her fourth foundation—are now quoted as 
the most characteristically Asianic piece of “‘commatic” oratory extant. 

If his own century was cool to Aristides, Porphyry the philosopher 
thought it worth while to write eight books in refutation of his violent and 
foolish attacks on Plato, the three Platonic Discourses, which Aristides con- 
tributed to the eternal quarrel between the sophists who controlled education 
and the philosophers who were still trying to discredit them; it is Aristides, 
not Porphyry, who survives. Moreover, the later sophists, especially in the 
fourth century, finding Demosthenes predigested in his Orations, rated 
Aristides higher than his model. Even a sound student like Libanius fol- 
lowed this fashion, not to speak of certain modern scholars whose injudicious 
preference for Aristides is recorded by Baumgart. Perhaps the chronic 
headache and other ailments of Libanius, so carefully recorded for publica- 
tion in his Letters, would not have been exploited at such length but for the 
example of Aristides. 

There is nothing in literature quite like the igpot Adyo. Other sophists, 
Julian for instance, used the dream as a rhetorical commonplace, or, like 
Polemon, frequented the Asclepieia, but only our megalomaniac transformed 
his ‘‘aretalogy”’ into a literary type, instead of dedicating a grateful inscrip- 
tion or leaving a record of his cure to be used as propaganda by the temple 
officials. Here, at least, in the exalted and abnormal state due to the varied 
and always rigorous prescriptions of Asclepius, followed in defiance of the 
temple doctors, Aristides found a comparatively easy outlet for self- 
expression, and cries with rapture: ovx oid’ ovtwa tporov avrooyedialu, 
“T can almost improvise!”” Welcker believed that he was a deeply religious 
man, a pietist, and that his dreams were genuine, a theory which Baumgart, 
who had little patience with Aristides the invalid, devoted 42 pages to refut- 
ing. Boulanger grants that the sophist’s vanity was colossal and even 
impudent, but agrees with Welcker that he was sincere, a genuine mystic, 
and that self-advertisement was not his chief aim when he wrote these 
revelations of his intimacy with Asclepius. But when a megalomaniac 
dreams, what psychoanalyst can calculate, for who can guess, where imposture 
begins and self-swindling ends? The iepot Aoyou are not merely a record of 
thirteen years of valetudinarianism, for Aristides was a rhetorician first, 
and actually gives more space to descriptions of his oratorical studies and 
their encouragment by Asclepius than to his malady and its treatment. 

Baumgart’s monograph on Aristides, published in 1874, before so much 
had been written about the ‘‘Second Sophistic,”’ is one-sided, but has hitherto 
had no serious rival. For him Aristides was above all a distinguished writer 
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on rhetoric, the author of the réyvae fyroprxai, the handbook in two books 
ascribed to him by the tradition. It reproduces the views on rhetoric and 
echoes whole paragraphs of the extant speeches of Aristides, and all agree 
that Hermogenes, who gave laws of style to the sophists, borrowed much of 
the substance of his logical and well-arranged treatise wepi ideGv from the 
rexvaz. Baumgart devoted half his book to a detailed comparison of the two 
works, designed to prove the indebtedness of Hermogenes. W. Schmid, 
who formerly agreed with Baumgart as to the authorship of Aristides, 
recanted his opinion after making a more thorough study of the réyvac for 
Rabe’s edition of the Rhetores Graeci, and assigned the first part of the work 
to Basilikos who taught Apsines of Gadara, the second to Zeno who taught 
rhetoric at Athens about 160 a.p. This is mere conjecture. Boulanger 
follows Schmid in so far as to reject the authorship of Aristides, partly because 
the examples of déAea given in the Second Book are drawn from Xenophon. 
“Or jamais” says Boulanger, “Aristide n’a montré qu’il tint Xenophon en 
estime particuliére” (p. 248). Yet Aristides was evidently a thorough 
student of Xenophon, as Boulanger shows later in his analyses of Orations 
XXXli-xxxvii which are closely dependent on Xenophon. 

Baumgart did not analyze the style of Aristides. Boulanger, while 
he does not attempt to do over again the work of Schmid in his Atticismus, 
reviews and corrects here and there Schmid’s statistics of style and adds 
several pages on Aristides’ syntax, rhythms, and use of the various figures of 
style. This part, at least, of his book is new, and is a useful supplement to 
Schmid. 

The dates of the birth and death of Aristides are disputed. For his 
birth his later biographers are divided between 117 (Letronne, Waddington, 
Egger, Corssen, Boulanger), and 129 (Masson, W. Schmid, Croiset, and Keil, 
the latest editor of Aristides). In a long appendix, reprinted from the 
Revue de Philologie, 1922, Boulanger discusses the chronology of the sophist’s 
whole career, and, relying on his interpretation of the thema genethliacum 
given by Aristides when he drew his own horoscope in the first tepds Adyos, 
decides that he was born in December, 117. We know from Suidas that Aris- 
tides died in the reign of Commodus. 

In his introductory chapters, Boulanger gives a useful summary of the 
views of Rohde, Kaibel, Wilamowitz, and others as to the origin of the 
‘Second Sophistic,”’ and the meaning of those much abused but convenient 
terms Asianism and Atticism. He finds that the whole subject has been 
treated too artificially and systematically, especially by Norden and W. 
Schmid, and in general follows Wilamowitz in insisting on the continuity of 
sophistic tradition from Isocrates to Himerius. “Plus ga change, plus c’est 
la méme chose.”’ Boulanger sketches the careers of the most iinportant 
sophists in Asia before Aristides in order to show this continuity. Though he 
agrees with Wilamowitz that there is no real and formal opposition between 
Asianism and Atticism, he cannot avoid using such phrases as ‘‘the Asiatic 
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tradition” when he analyzes the monody on Smyrna. His careful analyses 
of the Orations and the iepot Adyo. and his notes on their sources are the most 
useful part of his work. 

Like so many French books of this type, Boulanger’s treatise lacks an 
index, which would be more helpful than the rather full table of contents. 
There are so many misprints that the eye is constantly offended by wrong 
accents and the misspelling of words, especially the names of authors; 
still more annoying are the occasional false references. 


WILMER CAvE WRIGHT 
Bryn Mawr CouiEGE 


Mathematics. By Davin Evcene Situ. “Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series.” Boston: Marshall Jones Company, 1923. 


The debt of modern mathematics to Greece touches directly number 
theory, geometry, mechanics, and conic sections. There is no indebtedness 
of modern mathematics to Rome aside from terminology. 

The outstanding achievement of the Greeks was the development of 
logical geometry. Next in importance is the devotion to the study of the 
properties of the conic sections, upon which foundation Kepler and Newton 
were able to build their theories of planetary motion. The conic sections of 
the Greeks furnished the starting point for the researches of Descartes which 
led to the analytical geometry. The mechanics and hydraulics of Archi- 
medes were monumental achievements for their day, but later developments 
along these lines were not based so directly upon the Greek material as in 
number theory, geometry, and conic sections. 

Mathematics is a fundamental development of human intelligence, 
analogous to literature, the drama, art, and philosophy. To no one nation 
ean be ascribed literature or art or mathematics. What is desired is to 
properly estimate the contribution of Greece and Rome in the development. 
In mathematics the successive stages are largely inevitable and must be 
recognized as discoveries rather than inventions. 

To the reviewer the failure of the book under review consists in ascribing 
to Greek and Roman influence developments and details only remotely 
connected with classical ideas and further in depreciating the contributions 
of other people. In the wealth of superfluous details the fundamental con- 
tributions of Greece are in truth minimized rather than given their just 
appreciation, 

Take the treatment of trigonometry as an illustration. To say that from 
the ‘etymological meaning of the term, . . . . the science goes back to the 
second and probably the third millenium B.c.,” is entirely misleading. The 
word is connected with Greece in the same way that ‘‘telephone”’ is Greek and 
appears first in 1590 a.p. The contributions of the Greeks to plane trigonom- 
etry are almost nil. To say that spherical trigonometry “kept pace for some 
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time with the study of plane trigonometry, and finally passed it” absolutely 
reverses the historical process. The Babylonians, the Greeks, and the 
Hindus were interested in trigonometry as applied to astronomy; the Arabs 
created the science of plane trigonometry and no treatise on this phase can 
be found earlier than the thirteenth century. The equivalent of the formulas 
for sin (A+B) and cos (A+B) is involved in the theorem of Ptolemy con- 
cerning an inscribed quadrilateral and should not be ascribed to any proposi- 
tions of Euclid (p. 88). The statement made (p. 89) that Ptolemy “used 
the half-chord in certain cases” is devoid of historical evidence; the statement 
is repeated with reference to the Greeks in general (p. 130) and there is no 
evidence for the assertion. Similarly twice reference is made (pp. 85 and 
130) to the shadow reckoning of Thales as being connected with trigono- 
metrical ideas. Only with the Hindus and the Arabs was the shadow con- 
nected with the numerical value of the angle of elevation and this is what 
constitutes trigonometry as opposed to plane geometry. Plane trigonometry 
is absolutely Hindu and Arabic in its genesis; the modern developments in 
higher mathematics rest unqualifiedly upon the Arabic conceptions as elabo- 
rated by Europeans. 

The editors must be censured to have permitted faulty etymologies to 
appear in a work under the sponsorship of the representatives of the classics. 
Our Latin mathematical terms are not due to classical influence so much as to 
the accident that Latin was the language of the schools from the eleventh to 
the seventeenth century. The ideas are vital, not primarily the accidental 
terminology, although the latter may be interesting and instructive. How- 
ever, to make etymologies of terms instructive, discrimination must be made 
among three classes of terms: classical terms, medieval Latin terms, and 
constructed words. ‘‘Fraction’’ is twice cited as a Latin term; the word is 
not classical and is strictly Leonard of Pisa’s (1202) Latin translation of the 
corresponding Arabic word. Fractions should be taboo in a work discussing 
“our debt to Greece and Rome’”’ as both in sexagesimal fractions and in our 
inches and ounces the classical influence has perpetuated mathematical bar- 
barisms due to the Babylonians. Incidentally also “‘sexagesimal’’ fractions 
is not a classical term. Further the Greeks did not take 120 as diameter 
“because of the large number of factors” but following Babylonian procedure, 
120 as diameter being twice 60 as radius. The “‘degree” is not considered as 
a derivative from “gradus” but rather from the Arabic term. 

The misconception which appears to dominate the work is that the 
Greek mathematics was all valuable and equally, whereas that of the Hindus 
(p. 130), Arabs (pp. 129-30), Babylonians (pp. 6 and 131), Egyptians (p. 5), 
and even the moderns is uncertain in value. To match the period from 
Thales to Apollonius (p. 8) one needs but to take the period from Vieta 
to Newton. To ascribe the ‘logic which is the corner stone of our mathe- 
matics”’ (p. 163) to Plato or Aristotle is absurd; equally so is the comparison 
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(p. 162) between a Gauss or a Newton and an Archimedes (or much worse a 
Pythagoras). Homer and Cicero and Caesar may possibly be compared, but 
it is futile, with Shakespeare or Goethe. But in mathematical science in 
comparing Gauss even with Archimedes one compares a giant trained in 
the employment of refined instruments with a pioneer operating with home- 
made tools. There is no comparison. Great was the genius of an Archi- 
medes and great was the contribution of Greece to the development of 
mathematical science and most particularly to placing mathematics in the 
program of the schools. But the real greatness of the contribution consists 
in making definite advance upon the achievements of the Egyptians and 
Babylonians and in preparing the way for further real advance by Hindus 
and Arabs and Europeans; the real greatness of the Greek mathematics lies 
in the proud participation in the greatest of human achievements, the 
development of intellect. 


Louis C. Karpinsk1 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A Manual of Lu-Ganda. By W. A. Crasrrer. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1921. Pp. xx+254. 


This manual, one of the series of Cambridge Guides to Modern Languages, 
compiled by a former member of the Church Missionary Society of Uganda, 
is of unusual interest to the student of African history. To such a student 
no language is more rewarding than this Lu-Ganda, the speech of the people 
who, before the advent of Speke to Kasubi Hill in 1862, had attained a state 
more nearly resembling civilization than much of Europe today, and main- 
tained a kingdom whose royal power made the Roman Caesars seem shrinking 
victims of puritanical inhibition. 

Lu-Ganda is one of the purest and most archaic forms of the Bantu 
language—a genderless, agglutinative language of pronominal prefixes, built 
upon a system of concord; a language centered on prefix and verb, with few 
root nouns, less than thirty true adjective roots, and extremely few adverbs 
or prepositions; a speech of obscure origins, fed by Hamitic, Nilotic, and 
aboriginal complexities of source, with inheritance from the Fula—if one 
concurs in the theory of reverse usage of suffix and prefix. 

Today, Lu-Ganda is the speech of some seven hundred thousand natives; 
a monthly paper is published in the language and several compilations of 
customs, folklore, and proverbs have been made by the Katikiro, or prime 
minister, Sir Apolo Kagwa, K.C.M.G. <A knowledge of Lu-Ganda is direct 
access to any of the Bantu languages from Unganda to Karanga, in fact to 
any of the dialects of the south-tropical interior excepting always the unrelated 
and isolated Lendu and Mbuba spoken by some of the pygmy-prognathous 
peoples. Mr. Crabtree excepts also Ki-Swahili, regarding that as sui 
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generis, but that would appear to the reviewer to be more closely related 
to Lu-Ganda in its roots than Bemba, which Mr. Crabtree ineludes in the 
related groups, and is much easier of acquisition. 

Since Bantu history has been built up entirely by linguistic research, the 
comparison of languages invites constant speculation. Sir Harry Johnston 
has set the approximate date at which the original Bantu negroes left their 
original home in the heart of Africa as not much more than two thousand 
years ago on the evidence of the prevalence in all Bantu languages of the 
single root word kuku for domestic fowl—the fowl having reached Egypt 
through the Persian invasion. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the Lu-Ganda words for the other domestic creatures familiar to the race 
ere its dispersals—embwa, dog, and embuzi, goat—are met with great fre- 
quency in Bantu regions, while the words for wild animals vary with localities. 
For example, in Lu-Ganda and Ki-Swahili the words for dog and goat are 
identical, but for lion, leopard, and elephant the Lu-Ganda words are 
empologoma, engo, and enjovu, while the Swahili words are simba, chui, and 
tembo, showing a total dissimilarity of root that suggests that encounters 
with these wild beasts formed separate experiences of the races. 

But linguistic speculations have no place in Mr. Crabtree’s manual. 
His grammar is designed to give a working knowledge of Lu-Ganda and he 
acquits himself admirably, with an especially helpful emphasis on phonetics, 
a painstaking analysis of form, and a careful presentation of the native form 
of thought and speech. It is to be regretted that the manual does not 
include the English-Lu-Ganda glossary of which a student has frequent need, 
but the arrangement of the Lu-Ganda vocabulary is exceedingly suggestive. 
Mr. Crabtree’s long researches about Mt. Elgon have borne good fruit. 
With this grammar, supplemented by Canon Rowling’s Guide to Lu-Ganda 
Prose Exercises, the student can be confident of the mastery of a most reward- 
ing speech. 


Mary Hastines BRADLEY 
Cuicaao, ILLINOIS 


Die Briefe Platons. By Ernst Howaup. Ziirich: Verlag Seld- 
wyla, 1923. 


This is a useful edition, well printed on good paper, of all the Platonic 
epistles with introduction, brief critical and exegetical notes, and a translation 
of the three epistles which the editor accepts as genuine, the sixth, seventh, 
andeighth. The translation is substantially correct except in a few debatable 
passages. In 327b pera 8& rodro diavoyOy wy povov év aire mor’ av yevéoOat 
tavrnv tHv duavovav I do not think that duavo7y is rightly rendered by “hegte 
er den Wunsch.” To say nothing of the dy, d:avocouar is not used here in the 
sense “purpose” but in the broader meaning “think,” “have the idea.” 
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Dion conceived the idea that others might share his ideals. The thought is 
a reminiscence of Rep. 502b ’AAAG 8) dwep jyiv Soxet, Sogar Kat adAAos 
Oavpacrov te kai ddvvarov; and it recurs in Epistle 8. 357b. If an ideal may 
occur to one it may to others and so not be impossible of realization. 

I expect to examine Dr. Howald’s introduction and his arguments for 
the acceptance of the seventh and eighth epistles in a forthcoming paper. 
He accepts even the digression on philosophy in the seventh epistle which 
Ritter rejects. He shows at the most that it is not absolute nonsense. 
He cannot prove that it is not clumsier and cruder than anything in Plato’s 
unquestioned works. He also defends the ineffably silly sixth epistle without 
taking note of my interpretation of it in Classical Philology, X, 87. He has 
apparently never heard of Professor Heidel’s Chicago dissertation, Pseudo- 
Platonica, which gives the history of the subject in detail down to the year 
1896, the date of its publication, or of the valuable and laborious book of 
Mr. R. Hackforth which I reviewed in the Nation, November 13, 1913, 
pp. 460-61, or of Professor Taylor’s article on Epistle vii in Mind, July 1912. 
It is a pity. Provincialism and chauvinism though they may reign in all 
things else ought to be kept out of Classical Philology in every meaning of 
the phrase. 

Paut SHOREY 


The Pageant of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livinastone. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1923. 


This companion to the Legacy of Greece will be interesting to the general 
reader and serviceable to lecturers on Greek literature in English. It offers 
some 436 pages of well-selected translations of the greater Greek writers from 
Homer to Theocritus, Plutarch, and the epigrammatists. There is nothing 
of Polybius, Lucian, Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius. Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides have eighty pages and the three Greek tragedians thirty, most of which 
is introduction and comment. The selections from the Odyssey are given 
in Mackail’s poetic version. Pindar is represented by the seventh Nemean 
in the translation of Miss W. L. M. Hutchinson which the editor thinks does 
justice to Pindar’s grand style and recaptures his unique mixture of austerity 
and human feeling. Matthew Arnold’s inevitable rendering of the fifteenth 
idyl of Theocritus is reprinted. 

Mr. Livingstone’s Introduction is in the main an abbreviation of the 
admirable chapter on Greek literature which he contributed to the Legacy of 
Greece. His Preface briefly discusses the pros and cons of reading Greek in 
translation: ‘Aristotle had no graces to forfeit, but Plato is robbed of the 
magic of his style.” That is true. Yet it should be added that it is much 
more nearly possible to understand Plato in translation than it is Aristotle. 


PauL SHOREY 
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Epvuarp Hermann, Silbenbildung im Griechischen und in den andern 
indogermanischen Sprachen. Erginzungsheft zur Zeitschrift 
fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung auf dem Gebiete der indo- 
germanischen Sprachen, Nr. 2. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1923. 


Hermann’s book, the first comprehensive treatment of syllable division 
in the Indo-European languages, is largely based upon three assumptions. 
The first of these, to the effect that syllabic quantity is to be measured from 
syllable end to syllable end, has been made by virtually all writers on quan- 
tity; but the reviewer believes that it is demonstrably wrong. In the 
second place, Sievers’ doctrine that syllables are made long “by position” 
through ending in a consonant is accepted without question. The author 
himself must apparently be charged with the third assumption; he thinks 
that if a consonant is assimilated to an immediately following consonant, a 
syllable division must fall between them; vvu«-ré became vurri in Cretan, 
but vv-«ri or vuxr-i, it is assumed, could not have been changed in this way. 

The reasoning based upon these assumptions and upon known facts of 
the several languages is rigorously logical and often ingenious. It leads to 
some surprising conclusions. In such a word as 6v-ros the first syllable is 
long by virtue of containing a vowel of one mora and a consonant of one mora. 
At the beginning of a syllable, however, a consonant or even a group of 
consonants was pronounced so rapidly as to occupy less time than a mora; 
the first three consonants of orpédw occupied less time than the v of dvros. 
Furthermore the accent shows that the final syllable of dv@pwrov was short 
before a pause. Therefore a final consonant occupied less time than a medial 
consonant at the end of a syllable. Hermann nowhere explicitly draws the 
necessary inference that the total time occupied by the z and the v of dvOpwzrov 
was less than that occupied by v of 6vros. Nevertheless, if a final or initial 
consonant came to stand at the end of a syllable within a word or phrase, 
it gained the time of a full mora. Thus the o of Avoxovpo. was one mora in 
length, although the final consonant of Avs occupied less time than that. 
The initial consonant group of such words as orpédw and ortpards occupied 
less than one mora, but that part of the consonant cluster which was pro- 
nounced with a preceding short final vowel occupied a full mora, as in JI. 
iii. 407: 

pnd’ Er coior rédecow troorpepeas "OAvurov 
and Il. i. 384: 


mavTyn ava otparov eipiv "Axauwy. dype dé paves. 

T have shown in an article to be published in TAPA. LIII that these or 
similar absurd conclusions are inevitable if one assumes that syllabic quantity 
is measured from syllable end to syllable end. The solution of the riddle 
and also of several others of long standing is suggested by the observation 
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that the important points of a rhythmic series are usually points of increased 
sensation, like the ticks of a clock. Consequently the rhythm of speech 
must depend upon the regular spacing of the syllabic crests, where vowel 
sounds usually stand. In other words, syllabic quantity must be measured 
from vowel to vowel, not from syllable end to syllable end. The position 
of the syllable divisions, therefore, can have no bearing upon syllabic quantity, 
and all that part of Hermann’s argument which has to do with quantity 
falls to the ground, along with the first two assumptions mentioned above. 

The assumption that syllable division must fall between consonants 
before they can be assimilated seems to rest upon no firmer foundation. 
English / is usually an alveolar sound, but in the words milk and silk it has 
become velar, no doubt by anticipation of the velar closure of the following k; 
must we assume that the partial assimilation took place in milking, silky, 
etc.? Is the Oscan dative plural ending -iss from earlier -ifs (Latin -ibus) 
due solely to phrases in which the next word began with a vowel, so that the 
syllable division might fall before the s? Most scholars will probably think 
not, since there seems to be no reason at all for assigning to syllable division 
a réle in the process of assimilation. As to the word vu«ri, used above as 
an illustration, only one division seems possible, unless there was an actual 
pause within the word. The first vowel comes to an end with a closure of 
the vocal passage in the x-position, and the second vowel begins with the 
opening of the vocal passage in the r-position. The point of minimum sound 
between the two vowels necessarily falls between the «x and the 1, both of 
which are incomplete in this combination (the first is merely implosive, and 
the second merely explosive). 

The value of Hermann’s book consists in the extensive collections of 
material and in numerous discussions of philological problems more or less 
closely connected with the main theme. We may mention especially the 
refutation of Sommer’s theory of quantity in Homer (pp. 90-93), the dis- 
cussion of the grammarians’ rules for syllable division (pp. 123-132, 231-233), 
and the treatment of the development in Greek of Indo-European guttural 
+u (pp. 21-22). There is a full table of contents, but an index would have 
helped much in controlling these numerous small contributions, for which the 


volume will most often be consulted. 
E. H. SturTEVANT 
EpGcewater, N.J. 


Greek Biology and Medicine. By Henry Osporn Taytor. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1922. Pp. xv+151. 


In this volume of the series ‘‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome” we have the 
essay of a layman written for laymen. If one would do justice to the essay 
and its author one must bear in mind its occasional origin and its purpose. 
Dr. Taylor makes no claim to be regarded as a specialist, and had no intention 
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of writing a history of ancient biology and medicine, or of setting forth in 
detail the doctrines of even the leading contributors to these sciences. 
Indeed, to have done so would have been impossible within the prescribed 
limits. Something less had to be attempted; and our author wisely chose 
to lay stress on the spirit and method of the Greeks, which are after all their 
chief and most permanent contribution to science. Where so much might 
be said, and so little may be said, an author is not likely to satisfy either 
himself or others; for every choice involves discrimination, and may always 
appear more or less unfair. One who has failed to win his own approval 
will incline to be charitable in judging the work of another. Considering 
the task proposed and the limits set to the essay, the editors and readers of 
the series have reason to be grateful to the author. 

In six chapters, dealing with (i) ‘The Early Biology,” (ii) ‘The Hippo- 
cratics,”’ (iii) “ Aristotle’s Biology,” (iv) ‘‘ Progress in Biology and Medicine,” 
(v) “The Final System: Galen,” (vi) ‘‘The Linkage with the Modern Times,” 
Dr. Taylor gives an interesting and suggestive account of some important 
phases of the evolution which began with observation guided by right ideals 
and eventuated in a system having a satisfying appearance of completeness. 
That system is to be sure the dogmatic one, which best suited the con- 
temporary world and was long accepted as sufficient. Other doctrines there 
were, which from another point of view might be more highly appraised; 
but historically they had little significance, because the measure of truth 
which they contained was not realized until in modern times similar views 
were independently set forth. The reader will feel that Dr. Taylor has 
entered sympathetically into the thought of the ancient men of science, and 
may occasionally wish that he had not been so fearful lest he say too much. 

The “Brief Outline of Influence of Greek Biology and Medicine,” which 
Professor Hadazsits added, is so obviously a stop-gap and so inadequate that 
one could wish it might be omitted. The errors in the few Greek words 
quoted are chargeable to the negligence of the publisher or editor, as they 
were corrected in the revise. 


W. A. Heiner 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy. By F. L. Lucas. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1922. Pp. 133. 


A page from Mr. Lucas’ Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy so well defines 
the object of his book that it tempts immediate quotation: 


In the realm of letters it has been Seneca’s destiny, like Banquo’s, to beget in 
his posterity a greatness denied himself. Virgil, that imperial poet, was the 
founder of a line of degenerate literary fainéants, the Epic poetasters of Silver 
Latin: but from Seneca, decadent Silver Latinist himself, by a seeming freak 
of fortune can be traced the direct descent of the lordliest names in the dramatic 
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literature of Western Europe. To estimate his influence and to trace the line 
of descent from him to the Elizabethans is the main purpose of this book. 


In his modest prefatory note the author also suggests the audience for whom 
the book was planned when he expresses the hope that it may be “both 
of some definite use to students of the Drama and of some general interest to 
a wider circle of readers” —in the Roman phrase of Lucilius—“ neque indoctis- 
simis neque doctissimis.”’ 

I know of no book in English which so fulfils the double purpose of 
introducing to students Seneca, the dramatist, in relation to his forebears 
and descendants, and of arousing interest in a classical playwright among 
those litterateurs who believe that “the play’s the thing.” Half perused, 
the book grips the reader with its fascination; wholly finished, it produces a 
certain reaction of query as to how it had compelled attention. Content and 
method divide the honors. 

Although the volume contains only 133 pages, Mr. Lucas daringly and 
succinctly covers in five chapters: ‘‘The Drama before Seneca,” ‘Seneca 
the Man,” ‘‘The Tragedies of Seneca,” “‘Darkness and Dawn” (or the 
transitional period of the Middle Ages), and “Seneca in the Elizabethans.”’ 
Amazing is the scope of these individual chapters. In the first a discriminat- 
ing discussion of Classicism and Romanticism lays the foundation for future 
analysis of the fusion in Elizabethan drama of “the formless childishly spon- 
taneous and shapeless effusions of the Miracle-play” and “‘the meticulously 
rigid Senecan drama like Gorboduc and the University Latin play, with 
their five acts, their chorus, their stereotyped conventions—even the Unities 
of Time and Place.” 

There follows an account of the origins and development of Greek tragedy 
and a careful analysis of Euripides’ bequest to Seneca, in turn handed on by 
Seneca to the Renaissance: irrelevance of chorus, ghosts and stock characters, 
melodrama, rhetoric and epigram. Next Mr. Lucas following Pichon 
advances a plea for the greatness of the lost Roman tragedies, describes the 
mental attitude of the Remans toward plays and actors and the characteris- 
tics of the Latin language as a medium for Tragedy, then attempts to recon- 
struct from their fragments the personalities of the great Roman trinity, 
Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius. So much is contained in this first chapter of 
twenty-four pages. 

Chapter ii, the most brilliant in the book, reads like a historical novel 
as the melodrama of Seneca’s life unfolds: the background of the Spanish 
family, successful conventional father, three distinguished sons; our Seneca’s 
career, as Pythagorean—vegetarian, young “carpet-lion in Roman salons,” 
exile eating the bitter honey of Corsica and yet writing tragedies, philosopher 
turned tutor trying to curb young lion-prince, satirist pumkinifying the 
deified Emperor Claudius, complacent millionaire, compromised moralist of 
facile genuflections, genial old letter-writer, calm Stoic suicide. Lucas ip 
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recounting this amazing and disillusionizing career interprets with an under- 
standing that brings Seneca before us as a very human figure: ‘with his 
high brain-power and the low vitality of prolonged ill-health, with his clever, 
subtle mind and his lack of solid common sense, with his amiable, but not 
passionate temperament,’’—his desire to do the right thing, his hatred of 
doing the unpleasant, and finally his inability to make great refusals. 

This romantic chapter is but prelude to the heart of the book, the analysis 
of the tragedies of Seneca, set against the influences of the time and brought 
before us by admirably translated quotations. Typical of Mr. Lucas’ 
method of writing are such clarifying critical summaries as these: 

In drama in particular, the substitution of recited for acted plays developed 
more and more the purple patch the mere, tawdry brilliance of language, the 
habit of kicking an audience awake with horror piled on horror, while true dramatic 
effect and characterization were neglected; lastly, in Seneca himself, Stoicism 
induced an egotistic hardness, a wooden uniformity in his characters, and a substi- 
tution of hysterical sentiment for emotion, which removes him whole worlds from 
his master Euripides. 


Provincial, pedant and prig, part Socrates, part Worldly Wiseman, part 
Grand Vizier, and yet always human, sometimes a poet, at the end a hero, none 
can indeed claim for Seneca that he was in any real sense first-rate; but though 
he could not himself enter the Holy Land, though he died within the marches of 
Philistia, his spirit was one day to be the guide and fiery beacon of the tragedy of 
all Western Europe. 


The two final chapters are so crowded with facts and names and dates of 
English plays and playwrights and with short characterizations of them 
that brief review becomes impossible and interest flags. One reads to the 
end rapidly, getting a clear idea of the different elements from classical and 
renaissance times which combined in Elizabethan drama and of the extent 
of Seneca’s influence, and one plans to read some of the early English plays 
which are so tantalizingly quoted. 

Closing the book, I reflected that what really distinguishes it from the 
usual literary criticism is the power of clearly presenting multum in parvo 
and beyond that the brilliant and romantic treatment of a classical theme, a 
treatment which recalls Mr. Lucas’ own definition of the Romantic—its 
spontaneity, its self-expression, its carelessness about avoiding mistakes, its 
essence of Youth, its originality. All these interplay in the charm of Mr. 
Lucas’ style and as in Andrew Lang’s “‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” the style 
of the author addressed colors and pervades each letter, so here Seneca seems 
to enthrall the language of his critic to an unconscious imitation of his own 
elaborate conceits, fine figures, wide allusiveness, and balanced rhetoric. 
One even suspects that the outline of the five-chapter volume owes something 
to the five-act drama, and that it was inevitable that the third chapter should 
mark, as in the drama, the climax of interest. 
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Certainly in style, Mr. Lucas seems in his own phrase to out-Seneca 
Seneca. Hardly a page is without its striking figure: ‘‘the torrent of fiction 
that roars like Niagara over the book-stalls of to-day,” Alexandria “with 
its hot-house orchids of literature, and its aviaries of exotic poets, twittering 
erudition,” Pacuvius trying “strange tricks with his native tongue, spawning 
monstrous clusters of compound words,” Accius’ “words crashing upon one 
another like fir-tree boles in the headlong flood,” Seneca’s characters “‘per- 
petually straining to be as tall as mountains until they prick themselves 
on the points of their own epigrams and collapse like wind-blown bladders, or 
burst, like the fabulous frog, with their own timidity,” the sickly weed of 
French tragedy in Elizabethan times, the carefully sterilized milk of Senecan 
tradition, and finally (in one short paragraph), three figures for the ‘‘ego”’ 
which the Stoic hated and Seneca cherished, “a bottle-imp, glass-walled,” 
as “‘colourless and unapparent”’ as ‘‘a live shrimp,” yet so lofty that it seems 
self-preserved in ice! 

Amidst such battalions of metaphors and similes, occasional flourishes 
even more rhetorical ring out. “The beautiful, second-rate mind which 
looks through the wistful eyes of Marcus Aurelius might swallow this very 
wooden camel” of “a watered and rationalised Stoicism.” ‘It was not 
robustness that made Victorian religion screech to feel a pea of blasphemy 
through ten mattresses of reverential cotton-wool.” Of Fulke Greville Lord 
Brooke he says, where Seneca “figure-skated he dives. His characters 
are like sculptures by Mestrovic—hewn as it were out of granite with an 
intellect of blue steel.” “Though Seneca loved ghosts and penny-dreadful- 
ness, he had no monopoly in that . . . . and to ery ‘Seneca’ every time the 
lights burn blue is preposterous. As well argue from the witch of Endor and 
Samuel’s ghost, that Seneca inspired the author of that part of Holy Writ.” 

No less varied and rich is the allusiveness of Mr. Lucas’ style, his thought 
playing around contemporaries as nimbly as around ancients or Elizabethans, 
and including in its galaxy, to the disgust of Mr. Percy Simpson, one of his 
reviewers, Shaw, Chesterton, Wells, Galsworthy, Drinkwater, the Salvation 
Army, Woodrow Wilson, and Christ. Yet a point is always driven home by 
the connotation of the personal name, and these are but fleeting references, 
a tiny part of Lucas’ effort to bring in touch the old and the new worlds, 
His own modern audience is in his mind as much as is the audience of each 
particular period of drama which he describes and part of the distinctive 
character of his criticism is that he presents contemporary reactions to 
drama from the age of Pericles to Elizabeth’s times. So when through 
Euripides “Love begins to set foot on the altar of Dionysus,’”’ we see young 
imitators go about the streets “pale and haggard,” chanting aloud “O love, 
high monarch over Gods and men,” or when Seneca’s “ Pumpkinification of 
Claudius” is read there appears before us “the scene of the recitation; the 
wife who had poisoned her husband, the son who knew, the moralist who also 
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knew without seeming to turn one moral hair—these three, and about them the 
tittering and guffawing of the great ladies and lords of Rome, laughing with 
alien lips like the suitors on their last night in the halls of Ithaca.” Or we are 
made to chuckle over “the English comment on the classic drama in Pepys’ 
entry on Jonson’s Catiline: ‘A play of much good sense and words to read, 
but the least diverting that ever I saw any. And therefore home with no 
pleasure at all, except in sitting next to Betty Hall.’” Or an epilogue in an 
Elizabethan play reveals to us the contemporary delight in Senecan horrors: 

If this first part, Gentiles, do like you well, 

The second part shall greater murders tell. 


Another human touch in Mr. Lucas’ criticism of drama is the self expres- 
sion to which I have already referred. He lets us see how he hates to be 
bored and laments the sad fact that “by the time they have read sufficiently 
to write on English literature, scholars have only too often lost the gift, 
unhappily for their readers, of knowing what is boring and what is not.” 
He dislikes the ascetic Puritans and Stoics, noting ironically that “the puri- 
tanically poor in spirit have never been notably blessed in invention.”’ Yet 
he laughs also at verdant youth discovering its soul and with fervor proceeding 
to its salvation, and declares “the enthusiasm of youth is one of the best 
things in all the world; it is sometimes one of the most tedious.” Still he 
satirizes genially, has a broad and catholic understanding of human incon- 
sistencies even of self-deceived hypocrisy, is tolerant finally even of his pro- 
tagonist, giving him the lenient verdict: “Seneca like ‘Madame de Mouchy,’ 
like the most of us, was indeed better than his life.” 

With this personal and vivid way of writing, with the quickness of his 
imagination and insight, it is not strange that Mr. Lucas at times makes too 
glittering a generality or too sweeping an inference. Witness the contrast 
between the spirit of Greece and the spirit of Rome. “Greece is sweetness, 
Rome strength, Greece is nerve, and Rome muscle, Greece genius and intel- 
lect, Rome talent and character, Greece the Parthenon, Rome the Colosseum, 
Greece youth, and Rome middle-age.” 

Let only the shade of Catullus arise to dispute the one epithet ‘middle- 
aged’’ for Rome and you may see how open to debate are such epigrammatic 
contrasts. So, too, Mr. Lucas has Thespis “pack his itinerant troupe onto a 
waggon and trundle off to conquer the world” all from the one unparalleled 
and much-discussed line of Horace (Ep. ii. 3. 276) and he seems to accept 
as a fact the still much-disputed dramatic ‘‘Satura” from Livy’s account of 
the development of Roman drama (Livy viii. 2). But perhaps the dogmatic 
aspect of such references are due to the exigencies of so compressed a treat- 
ment of so large a theme. 

The readers of Mr. Lucas’s book, both the not learned and the not un- 
learned, will not carp at small defects, will agree in declaring that here is a 
delightfully readable study which provokes the desire to read Seneca and the 
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Elizabethans, for in spirit and in style Mr. Lucas has so comprehended the 
Roman playwright that his own rhetoric and epigrams and worldly wisdom 
and character study carry us successfully through five chapter-acts until at 
the end as reader-audience we vociferously obey the cantor-critic who cries: 
plaudite. 


ELizABETH HazELTON Haicut 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy. By Joun Dean Bickrorp. Princeton 
University Dissertation. Published by the author, Princeton, 
New Jersey, 1922. 


The main purpose of this dissertation seems to be to establish that the 
various types of soliloquy in Roman comedy are Greek in origin. Four 
main topics are considered: the types of soliloquy, the function of the 
soliloquy in the structure of the play, the relation of the soliloquy in Roman 
comedy to the soliloquy in New Greek comedy, and the causes of the develop- 
ment of soliloquy in Greek comedy. 

From an examination of the comic fragments, Menander, Plautus, and 
Terence, the author distinguishes twelve types of soliloquy according to 
content: (1) those taking the place of the technical prologue, (2) those occur- 
ring early in the play for exposition, (3) those occurring in the course of the 
play for exposition, i.e., the soliloquy of development, (4) the soliloquy of 
announcement to tell what is going to happen, (5) that of mere comment, 
the soliloquy of (6) deliberation, (7) characterization, (8) the moralizing 
soliloquy, (9) that for comic effect, (10) the topical-rhetorical soliloquy, 
(11) a mixed class, (12) an anomalous class. The first four he finds essential 
in the development of the plot, the others are unnecessary. A comparison 
of the types of soliloquy and of the percentage of useful and useless soliloquies 
in New Greek and Roman comedy leads to the conclusion that there was no 
essential difference either in kind, amount, or function. 

Real soliloquy can occur only when the chorus is off-stage or can be 
ignored (cf. Leo. Der Monolog, pp. 6 ff.). Everything in the development 
of the plot managed by address to the chorus or dialogue with the chorus, 
at the disappearance of the chorus becomes either soliloquy, or dialogue 
with a new character invented to replace the chorus. The chorus in earlier 
drama was the recipient of certain necessary information, e.g., through the 
messenger’s speech and dreams; when the chorus disappears, these speeches 
become soliloquies. In addition, limitations of the ancient theater—the 
difficulty of hearing and seeing, a fixed external setting, lack of posters and pro- 
grams—promoted the use of soliloquy to report off-stage action and to give 
many details with much repetition unnecessary today. The structurally use- 
less soliloquy, particularly in its freedom of address to the audience, is more 
closely related to the chorus of Old comedy. The tone of the parodos is 
reflected in the hurry and pugnaciousness of the servus currens. Soliloquies 
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occurring at breaks in the action and dealing with general and incidental 
subject-matter resemble the stasima of Old comedy. The parabasis of Old 
comedy is represented mainly by soliloquies whose themes are philosophical 
and social in character. Additional factors influencing the useless soliloquy 
were philosophy and rhetoric. The writer considers any distinction between 
monologue and monody unessential. A convenient summary of the solilo- 
quies of Plautus, Terence, Menander, and Aristophanes forms an appendix. 

Although the author limits his definition of structure, the chapter on the 
function of the soliloquy in the structure is rather disappointing. He 
acknowledges that the question at issue is, ‘What use did Plautus make of 
the soliloquy in the structure of his play?” and yet he answers it by merely 
pointing to his first four classes of soliloquies. If it were legitimate to con- 
sider the soliloquy entirely apart from the environing action, we should 
agree that there is relatively small use of the soliloquy in the development of 
reaction (cf. Leo, op. cit., pp. 74 ff.). But if structure involves the onward 
movement of the plot, surely those monlogues which fill the time when an 
errand must be performed off stage (e.g., Capt. 461 ff., Men. 446 ff., Most. 
858 ff.), or which allow for a change of réle (e.g., Capt. 909 ff., Ps. 767 ff.), 
even although they be classified as mainly comic (Capt. 461 ff., 909 ff.) or 
moralizing (Most. 858 ff.) or mere comment (Ps. 767 ff.), should not be called 
useless in the structure, even if they add no new information. Without them 
a given play can hardly be imagined. The author in his categories of ‘‘use- 
less’’ soliloquies seems to be unaware that the dramatist by these soliloquies 
often solved many problems of technique, such as an avoidance of vacant 
stages. Useful, then, as the present classification of soliloquies is, a study of 
their function in a broader sense is desirable. (Cf. Law, Studies in the Songs 
of Plautine Comedy, pp. 54 ff.). 

The organization of the dissertation is weak. For instance, the table of 
contents gives eight chapters, apparently equal in value, whereas the last 
five should be subordinated under a fourth main heading. A few minor 
errors were noted: mporarixdv is repeatedly misspelled (pp. 3, 39); the inser- 
tion of two lines from page 34 into the text of page 33 is rather disconcerting; 
several other typographical errors are negligible. 


BLANCHE BROTHERTON 
Mount Hoiyoxe CoLLeGE 


Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie. Von Franz Dornseirr. 
Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1922. Pp. vi+177. 


This book is Heft VII of STOIXEIA, Studien zur Geschichte des antiken 
Weltbildes und der griechischen Wissenschaft herausgegeben von Franz Boll. 
It would seem that most of the obvious and urgent things in the field of 
antiquarian research have been done. The present tendency seems to be to 
seek subjects for magna opera on the periphery of the customary area of 
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investigation. This will react in time and the work of the pioneers on the 
frontiers will necessitate a restatement of the subjects within the circle. 

As might be inferred from the general title of the series, the work by 
Dr. Dornseiff is based upon all the ancient literatures available, although 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew naturally yielded the richest harvests. One can 
readily believe that it took ten years to ransack the ancient authors and the 
modern literature that has grown up about various aspects of the subject. 
The compilation of material is bewildering in its variety. It discusses the 
manifold ideas that clustered about the various letters individually, their 
magic powers in numerous combinations and groupings, their arrangement 
in geometrical figures, their use as numbers and in gematria, palindromes, 
syllabaries, acrostics, and the like. 

The book is really a museum of freaks and curiosities of letters. (These 
designations are apt, however, only in retrospect, since mysticism and magic 
played so important a part in ancient life.) Space has been saved by putting 
only a few specimens of each species on display and by referring the reader 
to thesauruses in articles and books. 

The readability of the book is impaired by the frequent occurrence of 
two or three lines of references in the text. The work is almost as much a 
source-book of the subject as it is a discussion of it. A formal bibliography 
would have made it far more usable and useful. 

Inder ‘‘Gematrie” I fail to find a reference to an article by Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, ‘The Number of the Beast in Revelation,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature, XX XVII (1918), 95-97. 

It was inevitable that in an age which regarded with awe things strange 
or new there should arise popular beliefs about the mystery of writing and 
about the elements which made the written word speak. Personally I should 
like to think that it was an echo of the primitive (and not entirely a poetic 
conceit) that prompted Shakespeare to call it a “miracle... . that in 
black ink his love might still shine forth’”’ (Sonnets, 65). 

Dr. Dornseiff’s explanation of the feeling that prompted mystic and 
magical uses of letters is given on page 1: 

Unter die “‘Verschiedenheiten religiéser Erfahrung” ordnen sich die hier 
behandelten Formen so ein: auf der einen Seite liegt zugrunde das Staunen und 
Erschaudern des primitiven Menschen vor dem Bild und vor dem Schriftbild im 
besondern, durch das das Verbliiffende zuwege gebracht wird, dass die Worte 
Intfernter reden, als spriiche ein Geist. Das fiihrt zu magischer Nutzung. 


I believe that this explanation is entirely too specific and restricted. 
There was a belief among the peoples of antiquity in magic and mysticism 
of spoken words. We see the Greeks engaged in a persevering search for the 
etymon of words in order that they might use them more effectively. A 
good illustration from Italy is seen in the anxiety with which the primitive 
inhabitants of the hills beside the Tiber guarded the secrecy of the original 
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name of Rome, lest the knowledge of it should enable their enemies to work 
them ill. 

Letters pronounced had just as much potency as those written. To 
cite but a single instance, we find Marcellus (viii. 62) writing as follows: 
‘*‘Oculos cum dolere quis coeperit, ilico ei subvenies, si quot litteras nomen 
eius habuerit, nominans easdem totidem nodos in rudi lino stringas.’”’ We 
may well believe that the many stereotyped arrangements of letters of the 
alphabet, especially of vowels, are merely in imitation or rather an extension 
of the set forms we see in spoken incantations and ceremonial formulas, and 
that the popular associations attaching to letters are an offshoot of a belief 
in the vis verborum or carminum (cf. Pliny Nat. Hist. 28. 10-11). In other 
words we see the principle of analogy working from the known to the unknown 
and the strange. 

The main part of the book begins with a chapter on “Spekulationen 
iiber einzelne Buchstaben” (pp. 20-32). In it are collected references to 
such things as the belief that the Greek @ was a letter of ill omen because 
the Greek word for death, thanatos, began with it, and the employment of Y 
to symbolize the parting of the ways. Another example, to which I find no 
reference in the text (but which may be included in the literary references), 
is that of the AI AI (=aiai7, ‘‘Vae! Vae!’”) on the hyacinth which sprang 
from the blood-covered ground where Ajax in grief flung himself upon his 
sword. These letters, which are said to be plainly visible upon the 
Delphinium Aiacis, record not only a cry of woe, but also the first syllable, 
twice repeated, of the name of the hero (see Ovid Met. 10. 206-16; 13. 382- 
98). This last instance recalls a newspaper clipping of September, 1920, 
to the effect that a large spider was found with the letter H on its back. It 
signified that Harding was to be elected, just as the W on a similar spider 
four years before had portended the election of Wilson. 

The mystic and magic uses of letters (many of which can still be paral- 
leled) are so varied that it is impossible to illustrate all of them. The book 
is a worthy contribution not only to the Geschichte des antiken Weltbildes, 
but of civilization in general. We can see how many of the things which 
the ancient world regarded as significant are now looked upon merely as 
“stunts,” for instance, the versified alphabetic acrostic. Of this device 
Dornseiff writes (p. 146): “Der Ablauf eines solchen Gedichtes hat etwas 
ungewohnt Zwingendes.” We regard only as a feat in mental gymnastics 
the well-known poem on the siege of Belgrade, which, in addition to being 
an alphabetic acrostic, has an alliterative line for every letter of the alphabet. 

Whether one approaches the book as a lover of the odd or as a serious 
student of folklore, he will find much to reward him. 


EuGenE S. McCartney 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Horace and His Influence. By Grant SHowserMAN. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company, 1922. 


Criticism of Professor Showerman’s Horace and His Influence, as of all 
other numbers in the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” series, pivots on the 
point of appeal to the general reader. The Falernian needs no bush for 
scholars. For those who are hereby invited to a first acquaintance with 
Horace, nice questions of scholarship have small concern. It is a case of 
Martial’s “‘Grammaticis placeant ut sine grammaticis.” 

Professor Showerman has gone much more than half way toward meeting 
the general reader. His style is clear and attractive. His glowing enthusi- 
asm for his subject has cordial properties. From start to finish he emphasizes 
the essential humanity of his poet. The versions from the odes have a 
sterling simplicity, not without grace, and selections from other translators 
and paraphrasers are happily chosen. Professor Showerman makes his 
scholarship tell in the one way that will best appeal to the lay reader. He 
shows himself steeped in his subject. 

The faults in this book seem largely inherent in plan. ‘The pages which 
follow,”’ says the author in his first section, ‘are a manner of Horatian 
mosaic.” The statement proves only too true. In certain sections, as on 
Horace as the interpreter of Italian landscape and of Roman religion, the 
blend is suave. At other times the patchwork gives a quaintness which 
hardly emphasizes Horace’s modernity. ‘The Muse cast upon him at birth 
her placid eye..... At birth Melpomena marked him for her own.” 
Such phrasing rings queerly today. Again, the book labors like a textbook 
from its multiplicity of subheads and classifications, some of these of dubious 
validity. Heads like “Horace the Duality” and ‘Horace the Dynamic” 
smack of that least attractive form of modernism, pseudo-scientific jargon. 
Criticism of the section “Horace Through the Ages” applies rather to the 
series plan than to Professor Showerman. It is interesting and important 
to show the continuity of our classics, but to conduct them down a path 
lined too profusely with Alcuins, Klopstocks, and other fabulous monsters 
may prove alarming to the profane reader. 

Professor Showerman does justice to all of Horace’s good qualities in 
one place or another. The bent is perhaps slightly too moralistic. One 
might wish for a more concentrated emphasis on the taste, toleration, humor, 
and conscientious artistry which are Horace’s chief contribution to an age 
that grades none too high in these qualities. 


KeitH Preston 
EvansTON, ILLINOIS 
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S. Benedicti Regula Monachorum, ed. 
Linderbauer 81 ff. 

scientific agriculture 
Philadelphus 156 ff. 

Seneca, use of accusative of exclama- 
tion in 165 

Seneca and Elizabethan Tragedy, Lucas 
365 ff. 

Silbenbildung im griechischen und in 
andern indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Herman 368 f. 

Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy, Bickford 
370 f. 

stichomythia, conventions of 352 ff. 

synesis, some aspects of 289 ff.; most 
common type of 290 ; of gender 299; 
of number 300 


and Ptolemy 


trade of subordinate cities regulated by 
Athens 196 f. 

Translation and Translations, 
gate 280 ff. 

Tusculan Disputations i. 17-81, 202 ff.; 
dependence of on Posidonius 202 ff. 


Post- 


Verbal Scholarship and the Growth of 
Some Abstract Terms, Pearson 187 f. 

Virgil, romantic biography of 303 ff. 

Virgilian appendix, poems of spurious 
239f.; new view of authorship of 
249 

Vitulatio 350 ff. 

vocabulary of the Ciris 250 ff. 


words common only to Ciris and Ovid 


338 ff.; in Ciris and not in Ovid 
340 ff. 

Works of Aristotle translated into 
English. Meteorologica, Webster 280 


Zopyrus, first physician at Athens 1 
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